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APPLETONS’ SPRING BOOKS 





SUNDAY LEGISLA- 
TION 


Its History to the Present Time and Its Results. By 
Dr. A. H. LEWis. New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net ; postage. 10 cents 
additional. 


In view of the discussion regarding the observance of Sunday, 
and the arguments proand con the opening of saloons and the 
recognition of various forms of recreation, it becomes peculiarly 
important to know the exact status of American sentiment as de- 
fined in our laws. The appearance of this new edition has a 
special timeliness in New York, and it is believed that there is no 
other volume which summarizes this important subject in a form 
so succinct yet comprehensive. 





APPLETONS’ 
LATIN DICTIONARY 


Revised by J. R. V. MARCHANT, M.A., Wadham 
College, Oxford, and JOSEPH F. CHARLES, B.A., 
City of London School, formerly Merton College, 


Oxford. 122d thousand, Edition of 1901. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Prepared especially for students of classical Latin; hence, a 


large number of archaic or post-Augustan words have been 
omitted. It is sufficient commendation to say that in the re- 
vision the invaluable Dictionary of Professor Georges has been 
followed. 





The First Volume in Appletons’ World Series 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, 


Principal of Reading College, Editor of Appletons’ World Series ; 
Svo. Cloth, $2.00 net; 


numerous Maps and Diagrams. 


Each volume in this most important new Series presents a great region of the world, 


or, the Regions of the World. With 
postage 19 cents additional. 


The volumes picture these regions as 


stages of human action, and they iliustrate the relations of man to the grand fcatures of physical geography. 


The first book is by the editor, one of the best equipped geographers in Great Britain. 


It is a broad, comprehensive review of 


the position of Britain and the characteristics of the British seas; the structure of the islands, their physical history, weather, climates, 


racial and historical geography, etc. 








BOOKBINDING AND THE 
CARE OF BOOKS 


A Handbook for Amateurs, Bookbinders, and Libra- 
rians. By DOUGLAS COCKERELL. _ Illustrated. 
The first volume in the Artistic Crafts Series of 
Technical Handbooks, edited by W. R. Lethaby. 
12mo. Boards, $1.20 net; postage 8 cents addi- 
tional. 


With the growth of book collecting and large libraries and 
the increased attention given to the garb of books, there has 
arisen a demand for practical and simple information regarding 
the dress of books which this clearly written and useful volume 
will supply. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE 
WEAK 


A Novel. By CHAUNCEY C, HOTCHKISS, author of 
‘Betsy Ross,” “In Defiance of the King,” 
etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The delightful outdoor quality of Mr. Hotchkiss’s novel forms 
a charming accompaniment to the adventurous happenings of the 
romance. The diary of a soldier of the New Hampshire Grant 
and the situation of an English youth holding a seigniory in 
Canada at the beginning of the French and Indian wars provide a 
variety of dramatic incident. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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IN WHAT 
SHALL LAINVEST 


Surely a vexing question, but we 
can help you solve it. Our ree- 
ommendations are absolutely im- 
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sively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for it. 
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SAFE MARGINS 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis. Am ina position to give youthe 
benefit of expertness in placing investments where both 
security and fair percentage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors everywhere ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





yn Investment 
For People of Means. 

Its Chief { Soeeies oom acd leoom 

Recommendation | Sricsrs.mose reputations 


Address for particulars, 
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First National Bank Building, 
MILWAUKEE, wis. 
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$10,000 
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Gold Refunding Bonds. 


Dated May 1,1901. Due May 1, 1931. Denomination 
$1,000. Legality has been approved by Chas. B. Wood, 
Esaq., of Chicago. Price $103.50, and interest nets 3.80 
per cent. 


PVLFORD, HOW @ CO., 
Trust Co. Building. Duluth, Minn. 


LAWTON & FERTIG 


’ 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
An experience of twenty-five years in local 
Realty makes our judgment competent in the 
safe selection of Six Per Cent. Loans, as well 


‘as the wise purchase of city property for in 


vestment. An unbroken record of success in 
the profitable handling of money for a large 
list of Eastern investors is the best reason for 
your confidence. 


We = aad sell bills of ¢ mohenge and 

make Cable transfers of money on Eurove, 

LETTERS Australia, and South Africa; also make 

collections and issue Commercial and 

Travellers’ Credits available in all parts of 
the world. 
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International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
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LIABILITIES. 
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Claims by death, papers complete...............0.006 re ‘ ‘ None 
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CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
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JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
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WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
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LIMITED EDITIONS 
of Standard English and French Authors. 
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Analytical Psychology 


NIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. A Practical Manual f 
oe : High Schools, present a Facts 
CLOWES’ ‘THE ROYAL NAVY.” ples of Mental Analysts {n , 
Vol. VIL, with President Roosevelt's ‘“* War of 1812,” Illustrations and Experiments Pp I Ve 
now ready. Royal Svo, $6.50 net. Witwer, Assistant Professor of Peay F 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, . “4 31 pase sa tig li gh 
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plied to out-of-town residents. Questions an- 
swered. Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts 
BaYLies, 415 Putnam Ave (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London, 
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that money was to be made in Kansas City Real Estate 
if it be conservatively selected and administered, Every 
facility forthe care of non-resident estates. Property | 
wisely purchased now is certain of steady advance. Our | 

purpose is to serve faithfully and efficiently afew more | American Traits 
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An Educational Directory. TEACHERS, and others interested ar 
fered by The Nation as an advertising 


medium. There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so favorable an opportur 


for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In its specia: fleld of political and literary 


criticism The Nation is unlike any other periodival, American or foreign. Going, a8 it does, to all 
principal libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of the best homes, addressed to the 
inteiligence of the country, The Nation finds its readers able and anxious to secure for their children 
the best educational ad vantages. 

The advertising rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insert‘ons, of which 1 


of the school advertisers avail themselves 


Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or directly to 


THe NATIon, 206 to 210 Broadway, N. \ 
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NEW BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ 
NEW BOOK 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAOLO AND FRANCESGA,” 
“HEROD,” ETC., ETC, 





ULYSSES 








Bound in Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 8 cts.); Japanese vellum, large paper, $5 net( postage 10 cts.). 


The new play just produced in London by Beerbohm Tree, of which it is said: 


“It is the most imaginative production 
the present generation has witnessed.” 


the memory.”” 
—DaILy Express, London. 


‘* There are some haunting lines of 
heautiful verse which fix themselves in 


——DAILY TELEGRAPH, London. 


“His work is packed with dramatic 
imagination from end to end.’’ 
—RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, 


Author of “ Social Evolution’ and of “ The Control of the Tropics,” etc. 


A prominent conception here is that not past conditions alone, but the efficiency which looks toward the future, is the controlling element | 


in the evolutionary process throughout life. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORIES, 
ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL 


By WM. A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History in Columbia University, Author of 
“Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 net. 
(Postage, 18 cents.) 


A LIFE OF 
By J. H. ROSE, M. A., 


Author of “The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era. 1789- 


1815.”’ Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, $4.00 net. 
(Postage, 35 cents.) 


NAPOLEON I. 





Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND; And the | 


Causes to which it is Due. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY (SIR JOHN LUB- | 


BOCK). 
With many illustrations and maps. 
(Postage, 20 cents.) 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM 
By D. C. JACKSON, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
and J. P. JACKSON, 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Illustrated, cloth, 12mo, $1.40 net. | 


(Postage,15 cents.) 


(Postage, 13 cents.) | 


Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. | 





Ready Shortly 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


By A. R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.S., 
Author of “‘ China in Transformation.”’ 


With forty full-page half-tones and 100 drawings in the text. 


Cloth 8vo, $4.00 net. 


(Postage, 20 cents.) 


A trenchant and exbaustive account of the development, history, and present status of the Far Eastern countries and of our present and future | 


relations to them, 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN, 
Sometime Managing Editor of The New York Evening Post. 
Illustrated with facsimiles of plates from the Golden Bible. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 


(Postage, 21 cents.) 





A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, A.B. (Trinity), M.A. (Har- | 


vard), Ph.D. (Berlin), 


Author of “A History of Germany in the Middle Ages,” ete. | 


Cloth, 8vo, two vols., $4.00 net 
(Postage, 24 cents.) 





Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, is an extra charge. 


Send for the new announcement list of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 


Senator Platt of Connecticut has re- 
moved any remaining doubt as to the 
securing of reciprocity with Cuba 
through the early action of Congress by 
this brief statement of his position: 





“T am a protectionist, and have been so 

much so that I have been called a partisan. 
I am as strong a protectionist now as 
ever, but I believe that proper and reason- 
able tariff concessions can be made on Cu- 
ban products in return for Cuban tariff 
concessions on American products, which 
would greatly benefit the trade of both 
countries and not appreciably injure any 
American industry. I think the cause of 
protection is being wounded now in the 
house of its professed friends, and that the 
free-trader cannot injure the cause of pro- 
tection as much as protectionists who in- 
sist upon unreasonable and unnecessary 
customs dues.” 
The significance of this declaration does 
not consist alone in the fact that Mr. 
Platt has always been a strong protec- 
tionist, and that he comes from a State 
whose tobacco-growers are making an 
earnest protest against any tariff con- 
cessions to Cuba. Mr. Platt is not only 
a Republican of the high-tariff school, 
representing what has been a high-tariff 
commonwealth, but he is also one of the 
half-dozen most influential leaders in the 
Senate, and in this capacity his support 
of Cuban reciprocity is of the first im- 
portance. Moreover, it may safely be 
taken for granted that Mr. Platt does 
not speak for himself alone as a leader 
in his body, but that Allison, Aldrich, 
Spooner, and the other men who usually 
control the action of the upper branch, 
have reached the same conclusion as to 
this burning issue. 


The significance of Mr. Platt’s state- 
ment, however, is not confined to the 
question of Cuban reciprocity. What he 
says on the broader issue of tariff re- 
vision is equally important as a sign of 
the times. This veteran New England 
protectionist sees and admits that the 
pending question is not simply one of 
doing justice to Cuba, or of promoting 
better trade relations between the two 
countries. He perceives and confesses 
that the whole cause of a protective 
tariff is involved, and that the high- 
tariff people who oppose concessions to 
Cuba are endangering the very duties 
tpon which they depend for protection 
against imports from the rest of the 
world. The shrewd Connecticut Senator 
realizes, more clearly than some of the 
other protectionist Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from the East, that there is 
a sentiment in favor of tariff reform 
among the Republicans of the Middle 
West which cannot safely be defied. He 
understands that Congressman Bab- 





cock’s insistence upon some reductions 
in the present rates is no personal ec- 
centricity of the Wisconsin member, and 
that the support given to his scheme 
in the Ways and Means Committea 
by Congressman Tawney of Minnesota 
was not a bid for notoriety; but that 
these Representatives really represent 
their constituents in this matter, and 
that the people are in no mood to be 
trifled with. 


While the Cuban medicine is working 
in the Committee of Ways and Means, 
another and larger dose of tariff reform 
is working in the House. The Babcock 
proposal to repeal or reduce the duties 
on steel and iron has taken a fresh start 
since it was offered in the Committee and 
failed by only one vote. Mr. Babcock 
now says that, if he could bring it to a 
vote in the House, it would pass by three 
to one. If this be true, or if it be true 
that it would pass by any majority, large 
or small, then the difficulty of getting it 
before the House is only a question of 
time. Chairman Payne is said to have 
warned Mr. Babcock that, if he did not 
stop his agitation, the Committee would 
“go up into Wisconsin and take the 
duty off lumber.” Mr. Babcock is re- 
ported to have made a very hot reply 
in the committee-room. The answer; 
he makes in an interview with the New 
York Times correspondent is as follows: 

“IT don’t care whether he takes the duty 

off lumber or not. That is a threat that 
has no terrors for me. That won't hurt 
Wisconsin. The people who are going to 
make trouble, if the duty is taken off lum- 
ber, live in Pennsylvania and Maine, espe- 
cially the hemlock people in Pennsylvania. 
If Mr. Payne makes that threat good, he 
will be hurting the East, not the West.” 
It will be a very cold day when Mr. 
Payne and the people he represents 
adopt the policy of retaliation on Mr. 
Babcock and his friends. The cause of 
tariff reform would be pushed forward 
many miles by such a falling out, and 
the gain that it would make would be 
permanent, and not fitful, as it was in 
1890-94. It has often been said that the 
tariff ought to be reformed by its 
friends. There are now some signs that 
this saying may come true. 


“Let us consider everybody damned,” 
said the bishop to profane Lord Mel- 
bourne, “and pass on to the business 
in hand.” So one might say to the Sen- 
ate, after the promiscuous hanging 
which—by tongue only—-was indulged 
in by that body on Thursday. “Let us 
consider everybody a traitor for whom 
hanging is too good, and get on to the 
real pith of the Philippine question.” 
That continues to cry out for atten- 
tion, no matter how skilfully Senators 
Hoar, Tillman, and Foraker may leave 





each other dangling from ai meta- 
phorical or logical gallows. It is highly 
indicative, however, of the changed tem- 
per of press and public that such out 
cries in the Senate, such frank admis 
sions of technical treason by Senators 
and such fustian as that of Foraker's 
about our troops never returning ex 
cept “victorious,” arouse no excitement. 
The people are, in general, languid about 
the whole affair. They have unmis 
takably grown weary of the old ranting 
on the subject, and have reached the 
“psychological moment” when a_ fresh 
and vigorous leadership in a new direc- 
tion will appeal to them powerfully. This 
is the opportunity which President 
Schurman and Senator Hoar and the 
other advocates of justice to Filipina 
aspirations are seizing, and of which 
they are making such excellent use that 
the tardy ipse dirits of Gov. Taft are 
quite thrown in the shade 


Secretary Shaw's letter to Congress 
man Sulzer on the subject of deposits 
of public money in banks is an encour- 
aging step forward in the pathway of 
rational finance. In reply to an inquiry 
from Mr. Sulzer, he says that a computa 
tion made in the Treasury Department 
by direction of Secretary Gage shows 
that, if the Government had deposited its 
surplus funds over and above a work 
ing balance of $30,000,0U0 in national! 
bank depositories without bond securi 
ty, but requiring the payment of inte 
esc at 2 per cent. on quarterly balances, 
there would have been no loss; but that, 
on the other hand, there would have been 
a gain to the Government of $32,000,000, 
and that the banks of the country would 
have been enabled to extend $200,000,000 
of additional accommodation to borrow- 
ers. This is on the presumption that 
the Government had a prior lien on 
ail the assets of the banks. No change 
is required in the existing law in this 
particular. The Government's prior 
lien on the assets of failed banks has 
always been a feature of the national 
bank system. Now Secretary Shaw en- 
dorses the principle of depositing sur- 
plus money in the banks at interest 
without bond security. His predecessor, 
Mr. Gage, had never gone so far in his 
public deliverances, but it was known 
that privately he favored this policy, 
and it is quite clear that he paved the 
way for the step which Secretary Shaw 
has taken. 


It is safe to say that public opinicn 
will sustain the proposed measure, and 
that the only disputes likely to arise wil! 
be in reference to details. A bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Pugsley of New 
York provides that the Secretary may in 
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his discretion deposit with national 
banks having a capital of not less than 
$100,000, and a surplus of a like amount, 
such portion of the surplus funds in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 as may from time to 
time be in the Treasury. These deposits 
may be made without requiring United 
States bonds as security, but shall not 
exceed to any one bank 50 per cent. of 
the combined capital and surplus of the 
bank in which the funds are so de- 
posited. It is contended by some au- 
thorities of high rank that no money 
should be deposited on 1. 93 conditions 
in banks having a less capital than $500,- 
000 and a surplus of like amount. This 
contention rests upon the belief that the 
small banks are more liable to become 
insolvent than the large ones. If this 
were a fact, it would not be a conclusive 
argument in favor of drawing the line 
at the figures named. It would still be 
necessary to show that the Government, 
with its prior lien on assets, would incur 
loss by such failure—which is a quite 
different proposition. It is not true, 
however, that small banks are propor- 
tionately more liable to failure than 
large ones. The statistics of the national 
bank system show that the proportion Is 
about the same above and below the 
$100,000 line. 


The report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion has not yet reached the public, but 
a synopsis of its recommendations has 
been put on the wires from Washington. 
Among other things which the Commis- 
sion proposes is an annual franchise tax 
to be imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon all State corporations engag- 
ed in interstate commerce, calculated 
upon the gross earnings of each corpor- 
ation from its interstate business. The 
minimum rate of such tax is to be low, 
but the rate is to increase gradually with 
Accompanying this is a 
recommendation for a bureau of publi- 
city in the Treasury Department, the 
duties of which shall be to register all 
State corporations engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce; to secure from 
such corporations all reports needed to 


the earnings. 


enable the Government to levy a fran- 
chise tax with certainty and justice, and 
to collect the same; to inspect the busi- 


ness and accounts of such corporations, 
and to ascertain whether the corpora- 
tions are following the law; to enforce 
penalties against delinquents, and to 
collate and publish information for Con- 
These recommendations, if car- 
ried into effect, will put the Trusts and 
combines under the same kind of in- 
spection as the railroads are now sub- 
jected to by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, An additional suggestion 
is made that another commission be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the practice of 
some protected manufacturers of selling 
their goods at lower prices abroad than 
at home, and to report what concessions 


gress. 





and duties may be made without endan- 
gering wages and employment at home. 
Considering the amount of testimony 
taken on this very subject by the In- 
dustrial Commission itself, and the 
amount of time consumed by it, great 
surprise will be felt that it has not 
made up its own mind, instead of refer- 
ring the matter to another body which, if 
appointed and clothed with the necessary 
authority, may take two or three yearg 
more to reach a conclusion. The pub- 
lic mind is ripe for considering this sub- 
ject now. 





In default of any recommendation 
concerning tariff-protected Trusts, Mr. 
Phillips of Pennsylvania, an ex-member 
of Congress, and a member of the Com- 
mission, makes a minority report that 
has some spirit in it. He scouts the 
idea of turning this question over to an- 
other commission, and recommends that 
the tariff on metals be at once removed 
or greatly reduced, as provided in the 
Babcock bill, and that the same princi- 
ple be applied to ores, wood pulp, spruce 
logs, and other raw materials which are 
in limited supply, and therefore subject 
to monopoly. The duty on iron ore, for 
example, is 40 cents per ton, and more 
than 80 per cent. of the ore beds of 
Lake Superior are already monopolized 
by the Steel Trust. It is impossible ta 
suppose that Congress needs any more 
information than it already possesses in 
order to legislate on this subject. The 
recommendation to adjourn the ques- 
tion till another commission can be or- 
ganized and can take testimony and 
make a report, can have no other effect 
than to prolong the present conditions 
Mr. Phillips gives us some new and im- 
portant information respecting railroad 
discrimination in favor of large ship- 
pers, showing how the small producer is 
crushed, not by the superior facilities of 
the large one, but by unjust and unlaw- 
ful rebates on transportation given to 
the latter. These rebates are still given 
to the Standard Oil Company, as of old, 
Specific instances are cited which show 
that individual refiners are entirely ex- 
cluded from large sections of the country 
by preferences given to the Standard 
Company by railroads, and that the offi- 
cers of the roads, when questioned on the 
subject, lied about it in the most brazen 
way. 





That was an extremely illuminating 
picture of the inside condition of the no- 
ble Republican party of Brooklyn which 
was drawn by the witnesses in the 
Guden hearing before the Governor at 
Albany on January 28. A Sheriff who 
bargained away all his receipts above 
$12,000 and all the offices .t his disposal, 
and then repented of his bargain and 
tried to sneak out of it; a boss who 


demanded and secured the right to name 
the candidate for Sheriff after only one 





or two feeble protests, and then dictated 
terms to his creatures; an under-sheriff 
who tried to bribe a confidentia! secre- 
tary to betray her employer—these were 
some of the most interesting figures of 
the day. One witness testified that he 
had demanded at least three offices for 
himself, although only a member of the 
County Committee, and had indignantly 
spurned the offer of the chief clerkship. 
The virtuous under-sheriff, it seems, 
tried to plunder Mr. Dady’s safe, and 
told his superior that he would like to 
wring the shrieval neck. The worthy 
and right honorable Sheriff would seem 
to have played fast and loose with every- 
body. If any one ever had any doubts 
about the standing and character of the 
Brooklyn Republican organization un- 
der the leadership of Woodruff, Worth, 
and Dady, he must be relieved of them 
now. Its own members have stamped it 
as being on a par with Tammany Hall 
in the character of its leaders, in its 
aims, and in its conduct in office. 





An admirable feature of our revised 
charter is the provision which allows 
the head of any administrative depart- 
ment to occupy a seat in the Board of 
Aldermen, and authorizes him to par- 
ticipate in its discussions; and which 
also requires him to answer all ques- 
tions put to him by any member re- 
lating to the affairs of his department, 
provided he has received forty-eight 
hours’ notice of the questions to be put. 
The new system received its first illus- 
tration on January 28, when the Street- 
Cleaning Commissioner appeared at the 
regular meeting, and explained to the 
Aldermen the condition of that depart- 
ment and the urgency of its needs. The 
whole situation was thus at once made 
plain in a way which would have been 
impossible if the Commissioner had not 
been able to plead his own cause. So far 
as we can recall, this is the first time 
that the principle of giving department 
heads the right to speak in a legislative 
body has been applied in this country, 
and the workings of the new system will 
be watched with great interest. 


First it was the Coroner’s jury which 
found the New York Central guilty in 
the matter of the tunnel disaster. Now 
the State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, after careful investigation, de- 
clares the Company to have been guilty 
of gross negligence. The next step will 
be the action of the grand jury, which 
may be expected to go a step further and 
fix the responsibility upon some of the 
officials. Should these again escape 
with mere censure, the offence of crim- 
inal negligence should be removed from 
the State’s statute-book. Although some 
experts do not think the tunnel signals 
up-to-date, the Commissioners pro- 
nounce them of the best. There will be 
no dissent from the various common- 
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sense recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, that the blocks should be increased 
in size, the signals raised to the level of 
the engine-cab windows, the use of an- 
thracite coal enforced, and the station- 
yard immediately improved and enlarg- 
ed. The Commission recognizes the im- 
possibility of making the tunnel an open 
cut, which would best solve the trouble, 
but sees no difficulty in operating the 
tunnel with electricity, and recommends 
that the railroad be authorized by the 
Legislature to change its motive power 
In every respect the report is judicial in 
tone, well within the facts, and a credit 
to the Commission. 





The recent request of the Fine Arts 
Federation to the Mayor for the ap 
pointment of a commission to regulate 
the laying out of the city under a com- 
prehensive plan, needs only to be un- 
derstood to be favorably received. At 
present the borough system makes such 
a plan difficult, but the centralization of 
this power, through an amendment to 
the charter, should be easily obtained. 
The Fine Arts Federation appeals for a 
better and more intelligent planning of 
the newer parts of the city. The older 


part, says Mr. F. S. Lamb, the well- 
known architect, in an interview, can 


never be thoroughly done over, but the 
city can and should do something in pro- 
viding new squares, and in supervising 
carefully the designs for the many, 
bridges which must eventuaily span the 
Hudson and the East River. Private 
enterprise, too, can do much to relieve 
the situation. Property-owners far- 
sighted enough to combine to make a 
new Gramercy Park would probably 
realize upon their investment. The long 
blocks might be broken by north and 
south streets, like Astor Court. The sug- 
gestion that private initiative may in 
part remedy the early mistakes of the 
city government, and do so at a profit, is 
both novel and interesting. 


Professionalism in the larger Eastern 
colleges is at an end with the action of 
Columbia in replacing a paid football 
coach with the captain of last year’s 
team. This change confirms a move- 
ment of several growth. The 
more thoughtful graduates and the ad- 
visory athletic committees have long 
contended that college teams should be 
coached only by amateurs, and prefer- 
ably by graduates of the college. It is no 
reflection upon the whole class of college 
players who have taken up paid couch- 
ing to say that these professionals have 
often made a mystery of their trade 
where mystery was none; have coun- 
tenanced questionable methods of mak- 
ing up a team and of play, being natu- 
rally more desirous of proving their own 
competence by a victory than of main- 
taining the traditions of gentlemanly 
sport. Some or all of these evils must 


years’ 


The 


Nation. 


necessarily follow professional 
One that nobody 
is so likely as an alumnus and an old 


coach- 


ing. need not argue 


hon 
orable traditions of a college. It is this 


player to cherish scrupulously the 
sense of representing the college in 
sport, and of being 
obligations of gentlemen and sportsmen, 
that is than 


Columbia 


more winning champion- 


ships. is to be congratulated 


on ranging herself 
and it 


this 
that the 


colleges, where professional coaching is 


with sent 


ment 


is to be hoped smaller 


still common, will generally follow this 
lead. 

Declined with thanks, was precisely 
the answer which Lord Lansdowne 
should have given to the Dutch peace 


proposals, and he 
With every 
the Dutch 


intentions 


made this response 


expression of good will to 
Government and of humane 
both to the Boers in the field 


Holland he 


had no othe 


and to their delegates in 


incident could have end 


ing. Premier Kuyper had absolutely no 
authority to speak, either for the Boe 


guerrillas or even for the rep. 


tives of the Boer republics in Eu 
rope The British Foreign = -Offic 
could not possibly have dealt with 
him on those terms Lord Lansdowne 
was right, too, in maintaining that no 
binding negotiations are possible now 
except in South Africa. Botha and De 
Wet are to be reckoned with, and the 
rest count for next to nothing Lord 


Lansdowne, however, expressed his will 
ingness to hear the Boer delegates, and 
generally his note might have pleased 
Lord i 


Rosebery for a certain “passive” 


peaceableness of tone. Technically, the 
Dutch are left in the awkward si 


of an intermediary 


tuation 
who is discovered 


to have no principal; but practically one 


must feel that matters look somewhat 
better for peace in the near future. All 
will concur in the hope of certain Eng 


lish journals, that subsequent peace ne 
gotiations may be conducted through the 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Secretary. 


rather than through the 


months, he had De Wet’s command fair 
ly caught between three lines of block 
houses and 


ay 
an armed cordon 
line forty miles long. It 


holding a 


was precisely 


the advantage, in view of which the 
biock-house system was established, and 
theoretically Kitchener, who directed the 


operations in person, had only to ad 
vance the mobile side of his square untit 
he had the Boer leader caught between 
his fire and that of the block-house line 
It was a well-matured plan, which ap 
pears to have been executed faultlessly 


except in the main article of bagging De 


Wet. The fault here was apparently not 





Kitchener's; the meshes of his net were 


bound by all the! 


i 


Kitchener's block-house system had 
its crucial test last week, and partialiy 
failed. After manwuvring for many | 





12¢ 


too large, and the Boers slipped through 


with considerable 


loss, to be sure, into 
the new and larger block-house quad 
rangle between Winburge and Lindley 
The failure of the campaign shows that, 
while the block-house lines are an em 
barrassment t he enemy, they are not 
strong or closely built enou to prevent 
the passage of small } of Boers 


Nor ; there any 


land will give Kitchener men enough to 


make these lines impassable. Short of 
that, it will take many months or some 
piece of extraordinary good luck to 


catch any of the Boer leaders, and the 


dispersion of the enemy into smaller 
commandos vill probably onkhs exa 
cerbate the guerrilla phase of the war 


It is impossible from the dispatches to 
measure the extent of the lng army 
scandals One would Ip] that the 
devoted british officer had been effective 
lv “braved ina ‘ i rhe mount 

\ it ! t i lrast pro 
‘ Ss 1 l Kin > I no rved n 
certain cases unavailing The food-con- ! 
tracts scand of er aspect. 
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ng the arn t ny time 
and alwa ita ofit ntil they reach 
d tl phere of comm il influence 
of Mr. Cecil Rhode Ie i the ultra 
I< Vv Na lay Re ‘ 1dmit that the 
Government ha been vindled atre 
c1lousi and th British taxpayer ho 
is fairl) ( 6 attacks upon his pride 
will resent vith ouble hbitt t t} 
attacl pon h p et It edifying 
to im he f tirade 0 the cor ) 
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in the Reichst Herr Ricl th 
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tatistics that the ! i (Ger 
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costs the Empire 6,000 n 
that if colonial f I 
doubled (from 1,800,000 ‘ 
marks) in the past fis 1 
ye re od 
nearly trebled (f m 7.000 Oto tof 
OOO mat oe that t f 
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CUTTING THE PHILIPPINE KNOT. 

We have now entered on the fourth 
year since, by ratifying the treaty with 
Spain, the United States acquired a 
bloody war in the Philippines, and ap- 
parently embarked on a _ permanent 
career of conquest and empire. But at 
no time within the three years have the 
signs been so clear as to-day that the 
country is about to pause in that mad 
course, to listen again to the older 
voices which have given us our nation- 
al watchwords and marching orders, 
and to turn back, all in good time, to 
the path from which, in an evil day, it 
unwittingly wandered. That promise is 
now bright in the sky for those who 
have watched steadfastly for its rising, 
without bating jot of heart or hope. 
They may now be more confident than 
ever that the nation of their love and 
pride will not be compelled, by stupid 
persistence in a mistaken policy in the 
Philippines, to 

—‘‘drain the bitter dregs of woe 
Which ever from the oppressed to the oppressors 
flow.”’ 

“The Americans,” said an English news- 
paper recently, in disgust at what it 
thought the unmanly whining of cer- 
tain Englishmen about the war in South 
Africa—“the Americans have been fight- 
ing a guerrilla war in the Philippines 
for three years, but they are not say- 
ing anything about it.” Oh, but they 
are! They are, in fact, saying more 
about it just now than for a long tire 
past. That is the most hopeful element 
in the present situation. Free discus- 
sion has reasserted itself; and all that 
liberty and justice ever asked is an open 
debate before open minds. The former 
terrorism which would impose silence 
on freemen in America, lest their speech 
should make freedom seem to men in 
the Philippines a thing better worth 
struggling and dying for—that folly 
is overpast. Representatives speak their 
minds without rebuke. Senator Money 
snubs Senator Beveridge to the delight 
of the galleries. The Opposition Sena- 
tors have formulated a deliberate policy 
looking to ultimate withdrawal from the 
Philippines—and no one wants them 
hung for treason. We have recovered 
the right of free speech on that subject, 
and it is being freely exercised. That 
is one of our enormous gains, after three 
years of a war about which, it was said, 
no patriotic American would lisp. 


Another great gain is the final discred- 
iting of the leaders who induced Con- 
gress to take the mad Philippine plunge. 
Their prophecies are so ludicrously falsi- 
fied that it would be cruel even to re- 
call them. Their expectations have fallen 
to the ground. Their golden phrases 
have turned to ashes in their mouths. 
“Gems and glories of the tropic seas,’’ 


was President McKinley’s grandiloquent 
description of the islands. From that 
to President Roosevelt’s blunt charac- 
terization of them as “a great burden,” 
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is a long distance. It is the distance be- 
tween the cocksure elation of 1899 and 
the universal disappointment of 1902. 
Not even Beveridge, not even—to go to 
a lower depth of silliness—not even Sec- 
retary Wilson, would dare to repeat to- 
day their first glowing predictions of 
the wealth which was to flow to us from 
the Philippines. No one now denies 
that we have already flung away mil- 
lions there which will never yield us a 
return. The only question to-day is, not 
how to get our money back, but how 
to get our honor back. 

We cannot do it, clearly, by further 
accepting the leadership of the men who 
have to acknowledge that their policy 
has been one long series of calamitous 
mistakes and forecasts brought to 
naught. “Yes, it is true,’ say in effect 
Lodge and Beveridge and Foraker and 
the others, “the thing has not worked 
as we thought it would. The ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, the sending of more 
troops, the dispatch of the first Philip- 
pine Commission, the recall of Gen. 
Otis, the supersession of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur, the giving the chief command 
to Gen. Chaffee, the appointment of 
Gov. Taft, the capture of Aguinaldo— 
none of these things, we admit, has re- 
sulted as we confidently hoped and posi- 
tively predicted. But’’—and this is the 
amazing, the illogical inference they 
draw—‘our policy is the right one, and 
if you only keep on trusting us, after 
all our blunders, we shall surely, take 
our word for it, bring you out right in 
the end.” This is new and strange doc- 
trine. The American way has been to 
change a policy which has proved itself 
a failure, not to stick to it doggedly and 
count upon “floundering through some- 
how.” Our people are not in the habit 
of letting themselves be twice led into 
the ditch by blind leaders of the blind; 
and we do not think they mean to begin 
it now. 

There is an old English saying, “They 
have tied a knot with their tongue which 
they cannot unloose with their teeth.” 
It aptly describes the plight of the 
framers of our Philippine policy. The 
knot has got to be cut, and there is just 
one way to do it. An official proclama- 
tion by the President of the United 
States, authorized by Congress, assuring 
the Filipinos that we intend to acknow- 
ledge their independence, and leave them 
to work out their own destinies, would 
at once insure peace with honor through- 
out the archipelago. About this we dis- 
cern a strange hesitancy in many minds. 
Gov. Taft, for example, speaks of inde- 
pendence as a thing to be contemplated 
possibly, but not to be mentioned now. 
Others whisper independence, but say it 
must not be spoken in audible tones, But 
why not? Apparently because if we open- 
ly say “independence,” it will make the 
Filipinos, whom we wish to see inde- 
pendent, desire to be independent! We 





cannot understand this. If our goal is 


independence, why not say so, and bold- 
ly walk towards it? It is said that we 
must first stamp out the insurrection 
and establish a stable native govern- 
ment. But how if a solemn official prom- 
ise were the surest way to cause all arms 
to be grounded and the experiment of 
self-government most speedily under- 
taken? There we have the new pol- 
icy which may be hopefully tried in 
place of the decrepit and discredited old 
one. In the one phrase, ultimate inde- 
pendence and ultimate withdrawal, we 
have the true sword wherewith to cut 
the Philippine knot. Where one man 
thought so and said so a year ago, a 
hundred are saying so to-day. It is only 
a question of time when the President 
of the United States will join the Presi- 
dent of Cornell University in announc- 
ing his conversion to this view, and all 
the people will say, “Amen!” 


THE PHILIPPINE INQUIRY. 


Gov. Taft’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Philippines is 
alone enough to justify Senator Hoar’s 
persistence in demanding a special in- 
quiry into the conduct of the war in the 
Philippines. He is only the ci* ‘lian 
Governor, obviously not in direct touch 
with the military situation in all parts 
of the archipelago, yet he has to ad- 
mit that some of the ugliest stories 
about barbarities practised by Ameri- 
can troops are true. There have been, 
he stated, cases of “unnecessary killing” 
(polite official phrase for murder), 
some cases of whipping and of the use 
of the “water cure” (that is, torture). 
Of course, he added, such things had 
been done against orders. They always 
are. The Spanish generals never put 
these things into. orders—that was 
neither necessary nor convenient. And 
if the horrified army officers who have 
privately told Senator Hoar and others 
of the cruelties and atrocities commiited 
in the Philippines in the American 
name—it they could go before the Sen- 
ate Committee and state what they 
know, we do not doubt that we rhould 
get tales more grewsome in their par- 
ticulars than anything known to Gov. 
Taft. 

By his evidence alone, however, is 
now established what has been indig- 
nantly branded as a baseless calumny. 
An interesting correspondence between 
Senator Lodge and a Boston clergyman, 


the Rev. Charles F. Dole, was 
made public the other day. His 
clerical constituent wanted to know 


why the Massachusetts Senator op- 
posed an inquiry into the Philippine 
matter, if for no other purpose than to 
set at rest the minds of those who feared 
that “cruel things are being done in those 
islands under the shadow of our flag.” 
In reply, Mr. Lodge protested that he 
was not antagonizing an investigation, 
but declared that he was “slow to be- 
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lieve the rumors and tales’ which, he 
said, he was “told” were circulated about 
men wearing the uniform of the United 
States. “I certainly shall not believe 
such charges without proof,” he said. 
Well, we suppose he must consider the 
admissions of the highest civil officer in 
the Philippines to be proof. This being 
so, can he wonder that the Rev. Mr. 
Dole should say that “the conscience of 
our people is uneasy’’ about matters in 
the Philippines? 

What will not let our conscience 
sleep is not merely the fact that we are 
at war, nor that the war is a lustreless 
and ignoble one; but that we are caught 
doing the very things which led us to 
go to war in solemn protest and in the 
name of an outraged humanity. When 
it was the Spaniards who were guilty of 
“unnecessary killing” (in Gov. Taft’s 
elegant words) and of torture and of 
reconcentration, in Cuba and in the 
Philippines, we did not fall back on the 
cold philosophic comfort that “‘war is 
inherently a cruel thing’; that it is 
necessary to be “severe,” and that, the 
more truculently we make war, the 
sooner will the enemy ask for peace. No, 
those salves we prudently reserved for 
our own conscience. The Spaniards we 
denounced to high heaven as monsters 
without excuse. Our war against them 
was to be a “holy” war; and it was as 
champions of religion and the tenderest 
humanity that we unfurled our ban- 
ners, only to find that we were soon to 
allow, or at least to apologize for, in our- 
selves the things we had fiercely con- 
demned in others. This is the moral 
tragedy of our Philippine war. 

For the rest, Gov. Taft’s testimony is a 
fine example of that official optimism on 
the husks of which we have been fed 
for three long years. When asked how 
his statements about the temper of the 
Filipino people could be reconciled with 
Gen. Chaffee’s and Gen. Bell’s, he could 
only shrug his shoulders and say that he 
looked at matters “from a different point 
of view.” But which point of view is 
more apt to be correct—that of a civil 
governor, immersed in business and 
drawing his information mainly from 
natives in his pay, or that of a military 
governor, getting almost daily reports 
from his subordinates in all parts of the 
archipelago? However that may be, 
Gov. Taft’s urging of a policy of the ut- 
most “severity” against the Filipinos 
still in arms is likely to have a very bad 
effect, both in the Philippines and at 
home. It will be strange indeed if it 
does not lead in the islands to more of 
those cruelties which the hot-blooded 
soldier, not under the eye of an officer, 
will think are just the thing to employ 
against people who, Gov. Taft says, have 
“worn out their right” to lenient treat- 
ment and are committing a “crime 
against civilization.” This, by the way 
is a strange definition of crime to come 
from an American judge. A struggle for 
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independence against enormous and ap- 
parently hopeless odds has been differ- 
ently described by earlier American au- 
thorities. But we have changed all that, 
as we have also, in going over with Gov. 
Taft to the notion that a passion for lib- 
erty can be strangled by “severity,” for- 
gotten our other historic maxims. It is 
a problem of statesmanship, not of 
bloody war, which confronts us in the 
Philippines, and to the statesman, as 
John Bright said, “force is no remedy.” 


WHAT IS OUR “COMMERCIAL 
STRATEGY”? 
The rambling report of the Senate 


Committee on Foreign Relations, urg- 
ing the ratification of the treaty for the 
purchase of the Danish West Indies, 
speaks of the islands as “of great im- 
portance in a strategic way, whether the 
strategy be military or commercial.” As 
for the military strategy involved in the 
proposed acquisition, everybody knows 
that it is the creation of our high naval 
theorists at Washington, who spend 
their time over a kind of transcendental 
Kriegsspiel, planning all sorts of likely 
and unlikely, possible and impossible at 
tacks and defences. They are the chief 
advocates of the addition of St. Thomas 
to the other undigested lumps of em 
pire now lying heavy on the national 
stomach, and but for them the appetite 
of the Senate, grown a little queasy as 
respects islands, would not be eager to 
swallow the Danish morsels. All this 
metaphysical strategy of the navy we 
must, of course, leave to the adepts in 
that recondite art; but what is meant 
by the “commercial strategy” of the 
Senate report? What do our Jominis 
of commerce refer to when they speak 
of our having a commercial plan of 
campaign at all? 

If we have such a thing, it must be 
illustrated in our present attitude to- 
wards trade. No change is intended. 
We are to display our “strategy” in the 
Danish Islands just as we have done in 
the Philippines, just as we are doing in 
Cuba. That is, if St. Thomas and St. 
Croix have anything to sell, we shall do 
our best to prevent them from disposing 
of it, and shall set ourselves skilful- 
ly to the task of so impoverishing their 
inhabitants that they will be unable to 
buy anything of us. That, according to 
Gov. Taft, is the net result of our com- 
mercial tactics in the Philippines; that, 
as Col. Bliss testified, and as every wind 
that blows from Cuba tells us, is the 
able strategy which we have employed 
in that island. Thus we begin to see 
what the nature and aim of our com- 
mercial strategy really are. As those 
battles are considered the most subtly 
planned which result in the greatest pos- 
sible victory with the least possible loss 
of life, so we plume ourselves on the 
exceeding slyness of our commercial 


methods, which enable us to keep im- 
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ports and exports at the lowest possible 


figure. In other words, our commercial 
strategy consists, so far as our present 
laws and policies are able to determine 
it, in discouraging commerce. 

Turning from the islands which we 
control to the great markets of Europe, 
we perceive that our strategy is directed 
to the closing of the doors which are 
now partly open to us there. Strategy 
in commerce must be like that of war 
in at least this respect, that it aims to 
divine the intentions of the enemy and 
to frustrate them. But ours we brag 
about most when it plays right into the 
enemy’s hand. Our greatest existing 
commercial enemies in Europe are the 
Agrarians of Germany and the high pro- 
tectionists of Austria and France. What 
they are hoping we will do is to reject 
all reciprocal trade arrangements, and 
keep our tariff rates on their goods at 
prohibitory figures. That will aid them 
in their plans for retaliation and for a 
complete out of our exports. 
Mr. Vanderlip’s article in Scribner's for- 
cibly points out this peril, particularly 
in the case of Austria. Yet our profound 
trade policy, of which the Senate report 
speaks, is nicely calculated to do pre 
what opponents desire—to 
provoke hostile legislation and reduce 
This may be strategy, but it 
We are 
falling into the same old stupid blunders 
ruined the Dutch-English trade 
at the time when Canning wrote his cele- 
brated poetical dispatch: 


shutting 


cisely our 


our sales. 


looks uncommonly like folly. 


which 


“In matters of commerce the fault of the D 

Is giving too Litth 1! asking too much 

With equal advantage the French are content 

So we'll clap on Dutch bottoms at twenty-per cent. 
Pwenty per « 
wenty per 

Nous frapperons Faik with twenty per cent.” 

Our strategic cleverness in interna- 


tional commerce is strikingly illustrated 
by current events. Demand has outrun 
production in some lines of steel manu- 
Several of our railways are in 
urgent need of steel rails, but cannot get 
them made at home, and are seriously 
thinking of placing orders abroad. But 
our strategy has placed in the way a 
tariff of sceven-twentieths of one cent a 
pound. That shows how smart we are, 
Yet at the same time, as the latest in- 
stalment of the report of the Industrial 
Commission shows again, “some of our 
exporters [notably steel-rail manufac 
turers, teste Mr. Schwab] make lower 


facture. 


prices abroad than at home.” This 
seems to us a new proof of our astute 
ness in trade, yet the Commission 


speaks of it as an abuse which Con- 
gress should investigate and correct. It 
that “tariff? modifica- 
made, along with “reciprocal 
legislation or arrangements,” to take 
advantage of our “commercial opportu- 
nities.” But commercial strategy, we 
should think the Commission would 
know by this time, looks to making the 
least possible of our commercial oppor- 


also recommends 


tions” be 








ane 


tunities. It cannot nullify them alto- 
gether. In spite of our laws, some trade 
will leap over the barriers we erect. But 
so far as we have any strategy written 
in statutes, so far as we have any com- 
mercial policy dictated to and accepted 
by a protection-frightened Congress, 
they are a strategy and a policy against 
international trade. 

It is time that the tariff Rip Van Win- 
kles at Washington waked up. With 
every skilled observer like Mr. Vander- 
lip warning us of the imminent danger 
of persistence in a policy of trade exclu- 
sion, with Western Republicans growing 
more and more outspoken in their de- 
mands for tariff revision, the sleep- 
walkers in the Capitol go on towards the 
precipice over which they and their par- 
ty and the country are in peril of fall- 
ing, unless they open their eyes and re- 
trace their steps. “Strategy” may be 
against their doing anything, but com- 
mon sense and the obvious needs of our 
commerce cry out for laws and treaties 
to make trade instead of killing it. 


IRREPRESSIBLE IRELAND. 

“An Irish stew,” said disgusted Ad- 
miral Field, in the great Home Rule de- 
bate of 1893, “was the first thing they 
offered me when I landed in San Fran- 
cisco. As if I had not enough of that 
at home!” But the signs are thicken- 
ing that the English palate must resign 
itself to another taste of the delectable 
compound. The everlasting Irish ques- 
tion has lately been pushing itself to 
the front again in British politics, and 
bids fair to resume something like its 
old place in Parliamentary debates. 
Lord Salisbury, in his casual manner, 
dropped a remark the other day about 
ireland being more unanimously and 
bitterly hostile to English rule than 
ever. This was a really pathetic con- 
fession, coming from an aged states- 
man who had devoted so many years 
of his life to successive “settlements” of 
the Irish difficulty. Yet it was as if his 
prophetic spirit were brooding on things 
to come, for in a couple of days there 
followed the election in East Down, 
where a traditionally safe and even un- 
contested seat was wrested from the 
Government, as the first fruits of the 
new “jand-purchase” plan of campaign. 

This, as everybody knows, is the 
movement to which the principal im- 
petus has been given by T. W. Russell, 
M. P. for South Tyrone. The surpris; 
ing thing about his attitude is, as our 
readers know, that he was formerly a 
stanch Unionist, even at one time a 
member of the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and a determined opponent of the 
Irish Nationalists. But he became con- 
vinced that Ireland had _ substantial 
grievances. He saw that behind the po- 
litical question stood the land question. 
Even with the abolition of the grosser 
forms of rack-renting, even with the 
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new system of judicial rents, even un- 
der the Irish Local Government Act 
wrung from the reluctant Conservatives, 
Mr. Russell found that the lot of the 
{rish farmer was intolerable. Indeed, the 
Government itself almost admits as 
much. It is now proposing a bill to 
enable tenants to buy out landlords. 
But Mr. Russell contends that this rem- 
edy is only skin-deep; that it will prove 
but one more of the half-way and now 
discredited acts for land purchase in 
Ireland; and he strikes boldly for a 
comprehensive measure which will 
everywhere in Ireland replace landlord- 
ism by “occupying ownership.” De- 
tails of the scheme are set forth in his 
book, ‘Ireland and the Empire.’ The 
thing to note with present interest is 
the fact that he has won his first elec- 
toral battle with the Government, even 
on ground most favorable to the latter, 
and is defiantly challenging it to a fight 
all along the line. 

The persistent vitality of the Irish 
agitation was well shown in the two 
nights of the debate on the Address from 
the Throne, when the spokesmen of Ire- 
land held the floor. It was not simply 
that their speeches were witty, and lit 
up what had been adull scene by flashes 
of invective and gleams of sarcasm. It 
was not alone that Messrs. Redmond and 
Healy were more than a match, both in 
eloquence and logic and law, for the At- 
torney-General for Ireland, who inter- 
vened, with lofty official condescension, 
in the debate. The great fact was that 
these Irish orators spoke, and knew that 
they spoke, for a united people, a people 
filled with a sense of burning wrongs and 
animated by a determination to protest 
and agitate and organize until redress 
was won. This was really the only vivi- 
fying part of the debate. On the South 
African question there was no sharp di- 
vision of parties, no cleavage piercing 
below the surface. But Irish griefs anu 
Irish demands were pressed home upon 
the attention of the Commons with a 
force and earnestness which may be tem- 
porarily rebuffed, but cannot be perma- 
nently quenched. 

It should not be supposed that no mea- 
sure of justice for Ireland can be passed 
until the Tory Government is turned 
out. Lord Salisbury has, as a matter 
of fact, accepted legislation for Irelanu 
more radical, in some respects, than any- 
thing Mr. Gladstone advocated. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the Irish 
Local Government Act—a Tory law, put 
upon the statute-books by the very 
Prime Minister who, in 1885, had de- 
clared that local government would 
never be applied to Ireland. It was the 
same Salisbury who, in 1887, called 
Heaven to witness that neither he nor 
his Government would ever interfere 


with judicial rents, but who afterwards 
found that what he called ‘existing cir- 
cumstances” compelled him to do so, 
despite the outcries of Irish landlords. 





Mr. Morley, indeed, brought out of his 
scrap-book an awful extract from a 
speech of Lord Salisbury’s in 1885 —no- 
thing less than an apology for irish 
boycotting; the Conservative leader be- 
ing, in that year, not at all sure thal he 
should not have to rely upon Irish votes 
to become Prime Minister. “Let us, 
after all,” said he in his beautifully de- 
tached and dispassionate way, “look at 
boycotting. It is more like the excom- 
munication of the Middle Ages than 
anything we know now. The truth 
about. boycotting is that it depends upon 
the passions of the population.” It is 
this extreme adaptability, to speak of it 
handsomely, of English Conservatism 
which lends some plausibility to the be- 
lief of Sir Charles Russell that Irish 
Home Rule would yet be granted by the 
Tory party. 

“On my word,” Barry O’Brien reports 
him as saying, “‘I often think that we shall 
get Home Rule from the Tories. Remem- 
ber that the Tories gave us Catholic Eman- 
cipation. Never mind [at a gesture from 
me] how or why they gave it to us. They 
did give it. They have now given us Irish 
Local Government, which is the comple- 
ment of Catholic Emancipation; why should 
they not give us Home Rule, which would 
only be the complement of Local Govern- 
ment?”’ 

Ireland’s hope is in peaceful agita- 
tion. Fenianism and the Clan-na-Gael 
are her enemies, and are, we believe, 
more and more felt to be so by the 
Irish leaders, in spite of the wild and 
whirling words which they sometimes 
use, by way of keeping up their spirits. 
And there can be little doubt that Par- 
liament will, in the end, listen to the 
measured and reiterated representations 
of the Irish people. But they must work 
in the spirit of the Irish poet Ingram, 
quoted by Mr. Russell: 


“Each nation master at its own fireside— 
The claim is just, and so one day ‘twill be; 
But a wise race the time of fruit will bide, 
Nor pluck the unripened apple from the tree.’ 








THE INVESTIGATOR AS TEACHER. 

President Eliot, in his annual report, 
raises the question whether the position 
of a professor doing full work in a uni- 
versity is favorable or unfavorable to 
original research. He recalls that re- 
cent founders of professorships have 
specified that the holders should be al- 
lowed “leisure enough to contribute to 
the advancement of learning in their 
several departments.” Behind such a 
provision there clearly lies the convic- 
tion that college professors generally do 
not have “leisure enough” for produc- 
tive scholarship. That the present con- 
ditions of academic service in America 
are not favorable to investigation is, in 
fact, the chief, if not the sole, reason 
for great endowments for research like 
the Carnegie Institute. Of such endow- 
ments President Eliot ‘sagaciously ob- 
serves that “the world has little expert- 
ence of wise schemes for this purpese,” 
and he appears to believe that vollege 
and university professors, with all their 
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disadvantages, are still quite as likely 
to be productive in research as the in- 
vestigators who are free from acacemic 
trammels. 

Certain drawbacks of the professorial 
life are, indeed, mainly imaginary. The 
majority of young investigators who 
earry their doctoral laurels to a minor 
instructorship consider their teaching 
simply a necessary evil. Classes and the 
innumerable details of college work 
seem so many obstacles to research. 
But it is inevitable, and most desir- 
able, that these young men_ should 
drop from the sublimated atmosphere 
of the graduate school to the solid 
ground of ordinary  serviceableness. 
That jolt does no harm, and often does 
much good. Even as specialists, most 
students gain distinctly by serving as 
teachers. It is a clarifying work. To 
present the main features of a subject 
to a class of young men or women is 
in some way to fix not only the meth- 
ods of a specialty, but its wider rela- 
tions to other specialties and to culture. 
This is a discipline without which the 
specialist remains more or less of a 
cave-dweller. Anything that brings him 
into ordinary useful human relations, 
short of undue encroachment upon his 
time, is distinctly to his benefit. 

But it remains true that most of our 
college professors are needlessly ham- 
pered in their capacity as investigators 
by the quantity and conditions of their 
class work and by the miscellaneous ad- 
ministrative duties which fall to their 
lot. A university professor in America 
teaches more hours a week than his 
French or German colleague, and his 
work is of a more exacting sort. Where 
a Continental scholar gives from six to 
eight lectures a week, the American 
gives from ten to sixteen. In the one 
case the greater number of hours is 
filled by lectures delivered in rotation; 
in the other a considerable amount of 
drudgery is involved, such as the as- 
signing and correction of exercises, the 
conducting of frequent examinations 
and informal tests, the keeping of elab- 
orate records of scholarship, and even of 
attendance. From these things the pro- 
fessor at a European university is rela- 
tively free. That is, the American not 
only works more, but works harder than 
the French and German professor. The 
very measures taken to remedy this 
state of things bring almost as much 
work as they abolish. Promotion to be 


: head of a department means, to be sure, 


a reduction of hours of teaching; but it 
also means the correlation of a score 
of courses, the appointment and super- 
vision of associates and assistants, a 
new set of committees to direct and of 
records to keep. 

Beyond the range of a professor's im- 
mediate duties, there are equally press- 
ing claims upon those precious moments 
which should be consecrated to settling 
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“hoti’s business” and the “doctrine of 


the enclitic de.” If he displays adminis- 
trative capacity, the university will wel- 
come him to a dozen working commit- 
tees. Learned societies will make a book- 
keeper of him, and teachers’ conventions 
will require addresses. All of these 
demands, be it observed, are strictly pro- 
fessional, and may not be disregarded 
lightly. It would be easy to name more 
than one great investigator whose time, 
between departmental and general ad- 
ministrative duties, is fairly torn to tat- 
ters, and whose production in research 
is seriously diminished, both in quantity 
and in character. 

The remedy is, obviously, to reduce the 
hours of instruction of the productive 
scholar, and to relieve him, so far as pos- 
sible, of all part in general university 
administration. But this is easier to say 
than to do. First of all, it is not wholly 
easy to recognize the investigator who is 
worthy of this special exemption. The 
greater part even of university profes- 
sors are not notable investigators, but 
find their largest usefulness precisely in 
their teaching and in their administra- 
tive activities. Next, it is frequently dif- 
ficult on financial grounds to lessen the 
number of courses assigned to a profes- 
sor; for some one else must be paid to do 
this work, and university budgets are 
notoriously in straitened circumstances. 
It should be, however, the duty and the 
pride of presidents and trustees to make 
just this discrimination, and to see that 
the great scholars, whose fame will be 
the prestige of the university, are not 
forced unduly into the mere work of ad- 
ministration. The governing bodies of 
universities, unluckily, have not much 
more soul than the average corporation. 
It is very likely that one of the most 
valuable functions of the Carnegie In- 
stitution will be not only to provide 
leisure for many an overtaxed investi- 
gator, but incidentally to stimulate both 
presidents and trustees to a keener ap- 
preciation of the high value of pro- 
ductive scholarship. Investigators gen- 
erally should teach. Here we agree 
perfectly with President Eliot. But they 
should not teach as much as those who 
bring nothing to the university but ap- 
proved civic and pedagogic capacity 


CUBA AND JAMAICA. 
December, 1991. 

It is only ninety miles from Cuba to 
Jamaica, and the smaller island resembles 
the larger in so many natural features that 
the visitor expects to find their population 
and their social character (allowing for the 
differences between English and Spanish 
rule) generally similar. The eastern end of 
Cuba is mountainous, and the mountains 
of Jamaica, which may be seen from Cuba 
in exceptionally clear weather, are of near- 
ly the same height and covered by equally 
rich and beautiful forests. The climates 
are much the same, though that of Jamaica 





may be a trifle hotter. The staple products 
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are the same. Both have relied upon the 
sugar-cane, and in a less degree upon to 
bacce and coffee, though the Cuban cigars 
have secured a higher place in the world's 
favor than those of Jamaica. Both produce 


excellent oranges and bananas Both are 


naturally healthy countries, and may ex 
pect, now that science has shown itself 
certainly able to reduce, and probably abl 


to extirpate, yellow fever, to becom: ‘vo 

ite health resorts in winter, to which visit 
ors will flow in increasing numbers from 
North America and perhaps even from Eu 
rope. 

Nevertheless, there are differences 
enough to make each seem new and strange 
after the other, and to give an interest to 
an examination of the causes of the dif 
ferences. To begin with, Jamaica is by far 
the more densely peopled Cuba, with an 
area of 36,000 square miles, has only 1,5 


000 =people Jamaica, with 4,000 squar 


miles, has nearly 700,000—that is to say, tt 
is only about one-ninth of Cuba in size, with 
not much less than one-half of the popu 
lation of the larger isle. Of these 700,000 
only 15,000 are whites, whereas in Cuba 
nearly two-thirds are reckoned as white 
and little more than one-third as colored 
It is true that in Cuba those who are not 
black are apt to be classed as whites, so 
that probably there is a good deal more 
than one-third of negro blood in the pop 
ulation taken as a whol Still, even al 
lowing for this, the African element i 
comparably larger in Jamaica; and whereas 
thousands of Europeans are coming every 
year to settle in Cuba, searcely any come 
to Jamaica, whose population is evidently 
destined to remain quite as largely a pre 
dominantly colored population as it 1 
this moment Being so much more densely 
peopled, Jamaica is also far more fully 


cultivated In the forest tracts of Cuba 


one finds only a stray clearing here and 
there, with a negro family or two dwelling 
in seclusion among its banana living on 
what the patch of land produces, and car 


ing but little to carry vegetables or fruita 
or poultry to a town which may be many 
miles distant. Even in the fertile and open 
lowlands which cover so large a part of 
Cuba, great tracts lie untouched by tbe 
plough and unstocked with cattle 
Jamaica it is only the rough and stony 
ground and the swamps (not very exten- 
sive) that remain unused Among the 
steep ridges of the Blue Mountains, as high 
and as rugged as are the hills of Cuba, near 

ly all the available ground has been turned 
to account for banana or for coffee, or 
for the cultivation of vegetables by the ne 


groes for their own use, so that there are 


1 


tracks all over the slopes, and one 


goes far without finding houses. This giv 
quite a different character to the landscay 
and has much to do with that variety and 
richne which is one of the conspicuou 
charms of Jamaican scenery There | 


perhaps less breadth of effect than in Cuba 
and one feels everywhere, with the sea 
closing all the views from high ground, that 
one is in a small country But there ts 
great richness and finish of detail, the 
sense of human presence and human labor 
supplying an element which is frequently 
absent in the more ample landscapes of 
Cuba. 

When one comes to the town the con 
trast is still more marked Though Ja 


maica is less distinctively English han 
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Cuba is Spanish, its streets and houses wit- 
ness to the presence of a very different 
people. Here the advantage is with Cuba. 
Small cities like Cienfuegos and Trinidad, 
Manzanillo and Santiago, are cities, neatly 
laid out in Spanish colonial fashion, each 
with several large churches, two or possi- 
bly three centuries old, each solidly built, 
either of stone or of bricks, covered with 
plaster painted in bright colors. There is 
always a central plaza, and probably it is 
planted with handsome trees and flowering 
shrubs, with walks, and it may be a foun- 
tain. Usually there is also an Alameda on 
the outskirts. The whole place has a cer- 
tain air of dignity. It seems to feel itself 
a city, with a respectable past, even if it 
has no ancient buildings and if it entirely 
lacks the tall piles and picturesque irregu- 


larity of the towns in old Spain. There is 
searce anything of this in Jamaica, for 
even in the ancient capital, which the 


Spaniards called Santiago de la Vega, and 
which now goes by the name of Spanish 
Town, not many traces remain of the once 
The towns of Jamaica have 
much less of a city air. Kingston, which 
is far the largest, with a population of 
46,000 (the others are little more than vil- 
lages), is entirely built of brick and wood. 
The brick, often dilapidated, is of an ugly 
color, and the wooden houses have a tum- 
ble-down look. There is a general air of 
squalor in the meaner streets and in the 
poorer suburbs, while even in the business 
parts of the town and in the villas of the 
richer people little has been done for beau- 
ty. One does not see the pretty patio 
which is characteristic of the Spanish 
house—an internal court, with its tiny gar- 
den and, perhaps, its fountain. The Eng- 
lish, being a severely practical people, have 
built their warehouses, and offices, and even 
their villas with a view solely to business 
and to comfort. They keep the streets in 
better order than the Cubans do, or did 
before the reforming energy of the United 
States began to work upon places like Ha- 
vana and Matanzas and Santiago. They 
provide a better surface for the cab driver 
and the wheelman. But Kingston, though 
the style in which the houses are built, 
with a sort of brick veranda or piazza rais- 
ed above the street, gives it a kind of 
picturesqueness, is rather a mean-looking 
town, far less attractive than such places 
as Santiago or Cienfuegos. 

The one merit of the Jamaican town is the 
extreme beauty of the trees, many of them 
showing brilliant which line the 
roads that lead out of it; and this merit 
belongs rather to nature than to the Eng- 
lish. Yet, it is fair to add, when one 
speaks of the neglected and semi-squalid 
air of the poorer parts of the Jamaican 
towns, that something is due to difference 
of population. 


dominant race. 


flowers, 


These towns are, except the 
warehouses and stores and the few villas 
of the Europeans, in reality negro towns. 
The negro, even when tolerably well off, has 
no care for neatness, and lives anyhow. In 
Cuba the negroes are the country-folk. 
In Jamaica they are the townsfolk also. 
Whether they are, 
and 


as some say, more lazy 
less intelligent than their Cuban 
brethren may be doubted. They are some- 
what better educated, for the English have 
taken trouble to provide 
for them, and the Protestant 
have been more active 
the Catholic 


more instruction 
missionaries 
them than 


in Cuba. 


among 


priests bave been 





But they don’t seem, taken all in all, to be 
superior to the colored people of Cuba, 
though they have enjoyed freedom much 
longer. 

There is another point in which the two 
islands may be compared. Both are, or 
think themselves to be, commercially unfor- 
tunate; and in both the planters ascribe 
their ill-fortune to the action of other 
countries. Both have depended chiefly upon 
sugar cultivation. In Cuba and in Jamai- 
ca one hears nothing but complaints of the 
depressed state of cane-sugar and the im- 
possibility of making a profit out of it. 
The Cubans lament the protective tariff of 
the United States. The Jamaicans bewail 
the hard-heartedness of England, which has 
hitherto refused to impose upon the bounty- 
aided beet-root sugar of Continenta] Eu- 
rope that countervailing import duty which 
would—so the Jamaican planters declare— 
save them from ruin. In both islands for- 
eign optimists suggest similar remedies, 
telling the sugar men that if they would 
only introduce newer machinery, they could 
hold their own easily against beet-root 
sugar, and advising the extension of orange 
planting, in which both islands ought to 
be able to compete successfully with Flori- 
de, which has frosts to fear, and with south- 
ern Europe, whose fruit is generally in- 
ferior to that of the West Indies. 

Here, however, the resemblance ends. Cu- 
ba needs labor and hopes to get it in great- 
er quantity and in far greater efficiency by 
the immigration of Spanfards, especially the 
industrious peasantry of northern Spain. 
Jamaica has labor enough, and must be con- 
tent with the kind of labor which she has, 
for no Europeans will come in to work in a 
country already tolerably well filled by a 
colored population. Black she is, and black 
she must remain. She may no doubt im- 
prove the quality of her black workers, but 
that will be a slow process. Cuba, more- 
over, sets great hopes on the development 
of her internal communications by the 
construction of a trunk line of railway, 
with branches north and south, in the east- 
ern part of the island. Jamaica has al- 
ready, if not as many railways as_ she 
needs, yet more than she can afford, for 
the Government to which they belong 
makes no profit out of them, and does not 
think of extending them at present. Un- 
fortunately, they have been built with too 
wide a gauge. Thus, Cuba can at dJeast 
feed herself upon bright prospects, which 
have no place on the more limited horizon 
of Jamaica. 

Neither has Jamaica any political ques- 
tions before her comparable to those grave 
and exciting ones which Cuba is called to 
solve. She has had no serious internal 
troubles since 1865. The disturbances of 
that unhappy year, due to unfair treatment 
of the negroes by the planters, led to the 
withdrawal of the form of representative 
government which then existed. Under the 
present Constitution, the Assembly is rath- 
er an advisory than a truly legislative 
body, for the Governor can when he pleases 
appoint a sufficient number of nominated 
members to enable him to pass the mea- 
sures which he, or which the Colonial Office 
in England, wishes to see carried. There is 
always some grumbling in the British 
Crown colonies when acts are passed by a 
majority of nominated members against 
the votes of a majority of the elected 
members of any legislative body, and at 





present the elected members of the Ja- 
maica Legislature complain of their prac- 
tical impotence. But everybody admits 
that a country in which some 25 per cent. 
of the population are of African race, and 
in which from 80 to 90 per cent. have 
neither knowledge of nor interest in politi- 
cal questions, is not fit for self-government 
under representative institutions. She must 
depend upon the wisdom of those who rule 
her despotically in a more or less pater- 
nal spirit, either direct from England or 
through officials sent from England. The 
great bulk of the people appear, so far as 
a visitor can judge, to be content with her 
present position. The negroes and the peo- 
ple of mixed color, who in Jamaica hold 
themselves rather aloof from the pure 
blacks, are quiet and peaceable, and, for 
the most part, indifferent to politics. The 
whites are occupied with their economic 
depression, and want to get more help from 
home for the development of their indus- 
tries. The finances of the island are in a 
depressed state, and even the aid which the 
mother country has given does not enable 
things to be done which ought to be done. 

A concluding word may be said on the 
attractions of the two islands to visitors. 
Jamaica is perhaps the more beautiful of 
the two, for it not only has a more luxuri- 
ant vegetation, with a profusion of flower- 
ing trees, but has shores more generally 
picturesque. Nothing can be imagined more 
charming than the line of the north coast, 
with romantic bays, backed by richly wood- 
ed mountains and bright, foaming streams, 
descending to the sea in waterfalls or from 
the recesses of the limestone rocks. The 
climate is, however, a little warmer and 
perhaps a little moister. As respects hotel 
accommodation, Jamaica has less than she 
ought to have or might easily have, if her 
people were more enterprising, yet far 
more than Cuba can at present offer. Out- 
side the neighborhood of Havana, there is 
scarcely a hotel in Cuba to be recommended. 
Jamaica has, however, vesides two good 
establishments, one in and the other quite 
near Kingston, a creditable hotel at Port 
Antonio, to which most of the steamers 
from the United States ply, and several 
places in the interior offering tolerable 
quarters. If these were further improved, 
Jamaica might become a most attractive 
winter resort, for the interior is in many 
places high, and with a climate which is, 
especially in the western half of the island, 
fresh and even bracing, while never chilly. 
For the beauty of skies and landscape, no 
praise can be too high. 


OMPTEDA’S NOVELS. 
BERLIN, January 22, 1902. 


The list of books for the Christmas sea- 
son of 1901 was enlarged by the addition 
of ‘Cacilie von Sarryn,’ by Georg Freiherr 
von Ompteda. The appearance of a new 
novel by Ompteda has grown to be a lite- 
rary event of some importance in Germany. 
According to the reports gathered from all 
parts of the country by Das Litterarische 
Echo, he was the novelist second in request 
in 1901, while he stood first in 1900. Of 
single books his ‘Eysen’ was the one most 
called for in 1900, and held the second place 
among all German novels in 1901, His 
newest book appeared presumably too late 
in the year to affect the final result. Two 
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of his principal novels are already ap- 
proaching their tenth edition. In this land 
of many books and small sales, such figures 
show a comparatively large demand. The 
verdict of the lending-library and the book- 
shop is, of course, not necessarily conclu- 
sive as to literary values; but, in the case 
of Ompteda, popular favor has certainly 
not been won by sensational methods. 

In the 
terarische Echo, he writes briefly about the 


December number of Das Lit- 


events of his life before the force of cir- 
cumstances made him choose literature as 
his vocation. The family is of Friesian 
origin, and fled to Hanover to escape the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva. In the 
new home, it rose to prominence, and played 
an honorable part in the history of the 
adopted land. Ompteda was born at Han- 
over on March 29, 1863. His father was the 
Lord Chamberlain of King George V., and 
voluntarily followed his master into exile 
after the events of 1866. The family set- 
tled in Dresden in 1872. Here young Omp- 
teda entered upon a gymnasial course, but 
was afterwards transferred to a military 
school and became eventually an officer in 
the German army. He was an inattentive 
pupil, and his school days were by no 
means happy. In 1892 partial 
resulting from an accident, compelled his 
retirement from the army. Scribbling had 
long been the occupation of his leisure 
hours, and he had, indeed, issued a volume 
of verse, under an assumed name, as early 
as 1890. It was, therefore, natural that 
the changed circumstances of his life 
should transform the officer into the novel- 
ist. 

Between his first book, ‘Von der Lebens- 
strasse,’ of the year 1890, and his last, 
‘Cacilie von Sarryn,’ of the year 1901, there 
is a longish list of others, almost entirely 
novels and short stories. It cannot be 
said with fairness that all are really worth 
reading. The list is rather long for the 
few years in which it has been in the mak- 
ing, and the author has perhaps had his 
difficulties in learning to use the tools of 
his new vocation. But he is at least never 
trivial. His statement that almost all that 
he has written was years in assuming shape 
in his mind before he went at the easier 
task of putting it on paper, may be the 
simple explanation of both his successes 
and his failures, for his weaker novels do 
not suffer so much from imperfections in 
plot and character-drawing as from bun- 
gling and inadequate expression. On the 
other hand, he has had his successes,which, 
though they may not rank among the great 
masterpieces, are enough to make him 
justly a prominent figure among German 
novelists of to-day. 

Ompteda is at home in two places, the 
barracks and the city. He makes only brief 
excursions into village or country. What 
he knows best and treats best is, of course, 
the German officer, although not half of his 
heroes wear the uniform of the Kaiser. In 
his best military vein is ‘Unser Regiment,’ 
which appeared in 1895, and isa series of 
capital sketches of garrison life in a small 
city. The city might, indeed, as well be 
large as small, for it has next to nothing to 
do with these sketches, which depict the life 
of the young officer at work and at play, in 
the casino and on the drill-ground, on the 
march and by the bivouac fires during the 
autumn manceuvres. They are undoubtedly, 
in part chapters from the author’s own life. 
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Until the year 1889 he served as lieutenant 
with his regiment in the little Saxon city of 
Grossenhain. 

In his ‘Sylvester von Geyer’ (1897) Omp 
teda tells the story of a representative of 
that large class of officers who turn to the 
army from a sort of instinct For genera 
tions the men of their family have followed 
no other career. On innumerable battle 
fields they have fought for their sovereign 
and in times of peace have drilled his troops 
until the habit of being an officer has passed 
over jnto the very blood of their descen 
dants. The Geyers are such a family. The 
father, to be sure, was not very successful 
in his profession, and resigned before the 
birth of Sylvester, to live, as pest he might 
on his scanty income in Dresden. The boy 
was not to enter the army, but the instinct 
in him was too strong for all parental plans 
He exchanged the gymnasium for the mili 
tary school, and afterwards served as lieu- 
tenant with his regiment in Meissen. In 
spite of periods of discontent and of inner 
protest against the sometimes irksome du 
ties in the barracks and on the drill-ground, 
he felt himself in his proper element, and 
grew steadily in all the virtues of the officer 
until the author saw fit to cut him off at the 
early age of twenty-four. Ompteda, too 
passed from the gymnasium to the military 
school in Dresden, and knew Meissen, wher: 
the family owned a vineyard, from his child 
hood. Perhaps ‘Sylvester von Geyer’ 
tains more than one page of autobiography 
Be that as it may, it is certainly a charming 
boy’s book for grown-up people. It and 
‘Unser Regiment’ are the most interesting 
of all of Ompteda’s works for the foreigner, 
if not for the German. 

His ‘Eysen’ (1900) and 


Sarryn’ may also be counted 


con- 


‘Cacilie von 
among his 
best, the latter being perhaps more satis 
factory than the former in both plot and 
execution. ‘Eysen’ may be briefly described 
as a problem novel of to-day, seeking to 
answer the question, How shall the German 
conditions 


nobility adjust itself to the 


brought about by the upgrowth of the 
aristocracy of wealth? The different per 
sons in the book who bear the name 
Eysen face the problem each in his own 
way. Some make a failure and others a 
success of life, but the problem remains 
unsolved after all 

These two novels and ‘Sylvester von Gey 
er’ are loosely united in a series under the 
general title of ‘“‘Deutscher Adel um 1900.’ 
This title has its obvious fitness for ‘Ey- 
sen,’ and does well enough for ‘Sylvester 
von Geyer,’ but can have only the most 
‘Cacilie von 


superficial connection with 


Sarryn.’ Nothing in the novel has to do 
with the privileges or prejudices of the no- 
bility as such. It is a story of pathetic 


self-sacrifice, which could as easily have 


found its heroine in any burgher family 
which has too much money to starve and 
not enough to live on. Cacilie is the Cin 
derella of the family, gifted only with a 
strong sense of duty and an immense ca 
pacity for loving. She searcely dares to 
dream of wedded happiness for herself 
When it at last approaches her in the guise 
of a middle-aged widower, and she is for 
selfish 


herself, a 


once in her life almost ready to be 
enough to desire something tor 
railway accident resuits in the death of a 
sister, and leaves her in charge of a family 
of small children Her pathetic struggles 


and her triumphant success in making use 





ful men and wome of the amily thus 

‘ 
thrust upon her, are told simply and wel) 
although with so much of detail as to be 


come tiresome at time 


Ompteda is a keen observer of everv-davy 
life This fact explains both } lit 
tions and his strength The unusual seen 


net to exist tor hin but what he 


the streets and in the hou of Deresds 7 
Berlin, he describes as few other Tr 
reader's pulse beats no fa r he « 
pies himself with one of his novel r 
tell of no deeds of daring nor of tends 
hearts broken beyond the mending Ge 


nan matrons will not lose sle« 
as Barri mother did when she de« 
to go to bed till he aw how Ste 


got the laddie out of the barrel On tl 


other hand, it must not be forgotten t} 
Germany is passing through a tremendo: 


transtormation 


Commerce and manufa 
ture are coming to the ront igricultu 
Srows yearly less important relatively Al 


ready it is true that the army and the 
are modern Germany, and Ompted 


home in both ( 


CHURCH LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND 


DURING THE XIXTH CENTURY 


January, 102 
In 1832 “the Church of England as by law 
established” appeared to be destined to al 
but certain destruction It Was a time 


reform hearly turning into revolution. whe: 


a man as cool-headed as Macaulay believed 
that the House of Lords would not last 
ten years longer; and of all English in 
tutions the Church Establishment ood 
to all appearance on the most shaky foun 
dations. It was undermined by tw ' 


0 5 
defects. The obvious abuses of the Church 
were at least as bad as the obviou 
of the State; the Church, again, which w;: 
termed national, had for more than a 
tury ceased to be the church of 
like the Even an ¢ 
who was not terrified by the revol 


Whole nation 
aspect of the day might, with some 1 

predicted that the Episcopal 
Church would, long before the eentury w; 


ance, have 


over, either cease to be the church of the 


nation, or else be so remodelled as to con 
prehend within its limits the 
There 
no alternative to either Disestablishmer 


whole body 


English Protestant 


eemed to 


or Comprehension. This reasonable fore 
cast has been falsified by the event rhe 
English people have, during the nineteenth 
century, rejected the policy alike of D 


establishment and of Comprehension. Tt 
connection between State and Church } 
been preserved by the singular and un 
seen system of Concession combined with 
Conservatism. My aim is to explain, as far 
as is possible within the limits of a single 
letter, the nature and the causes of a 
course of proceeding which i recorded ip 
eries of Acts of Parliament 

The first note of English eeclk istical 
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legislation ha 


the twenty years that followed the Ke yr tn 


Act, satisfaction was given to the lerpand 
for the removal of abuses which andal 
ized Churchmen no Ik than Dissente 
The Ecclesiastical Commi ones 

1836. the Church Discipline Act and other 


enactments soon made pluralism and the 


non-residence of the clergy matters of the 
ecel lastical 


past. Proper management of 
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property at once increased the resources of 
the Church, equalized the revenues of the 
bishops, and all but removed, among other 
abuses, the scandals connected with trans- 
lation from an ill-paid to an overpaid 
bishopric. Practical reforms of this kind, 
owing to the respect paid by English law 
to vested interests, could not produce their 
whole effect at once. Still, they worked 
with rapidity. The Establishment of 1850 
was the Establishment of to-day and not 
the Establishment of 1800. Abuses which, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
had not excited the attention even of re- 
ligious men, had, by the middle of the cen- 
tury, become intolerable even to men of 
the world. When we remember that re- 
form began practically only about 1836, the 
legal and moral effect produced by legisla- 
tion of fourteen years may amaze the his- 
torian of law and opinion. 

Concession, again, was made to the de- 
mand for the removal of any practical 
grievance whatever which was not abso- 
lutely involved in the maintenance of the 
Established Church. Dissenters and (to 
anticipate the phraseology of to-day) Ag- 
nostics detested the law which required 
that every marriage should be celebrated 
in accordance with the rites of the Church 
of England. The Marriage Act, 1836, per- 
mitted marriage in a Dissenting chapel in 
accordance with the forms used by a con- 
gregation of Dissenters, and created a 
form of civil marriage for the benefit of 
any one who deprecated the use of any re- 
ligious ceremony. The Universities, which 
had been, in effect, institutions for the edu- 
cation of members of the Church of Eng- 
land and particularly of clergymen, were, 
step by step, opened to Dissenters, and 
at last (1878) made something like places 
of national education. The demand, to 
take another example, for divorce, which 
was theoretically denied to every one, but 
in practice was granted by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the rich, was in 1857 satisfied by 
the creation of the Divorce Court. 

These, of course, are merely examples 
of the general trend of legislation. Let a 
student go back beyond the date of the 
great Reform Act, and consider the effect 
of the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, 1828, and of the Catholic Relief 
Act, 1829. He will then see that, from the 
very commencement of the era of reform, 
Parliament has, for seventy years at least, 
in matters affecting the Church, made a 
continuous series of concessions to the de- 
mands of any class strong enough to force 
some practical grievance on the attention 
of the Legislature. 

Concession, however, has been constantly 
combined with Conservatism, which has 
often assumed the form of illogical com- 
promise of principle. Not a step has been 
taken in the direction of Comprehension. 
The national Church is not, in 1901, any 
more than it was in 1801, the church of the 
whole nation. Concessions to the demands 
of justice or of obvious expediency have 
been constantly, not to say systematically, 
compromised or marred by deference to the 
principles or the sentiments of Church- 
men or of the clergy. The line of Mar- 
riage Acts which were intended to remove 


the grievances of Nonconformists or Ag- 
nostics did not entirely achieve either ob- 
ject. They did not, till recently, place a 
marriage celebrated in a dissenting chapel 
in the same position as 4 marriage cele~ 





brated in a parish church; and when, two 
years before the close of the nineteenth 
century, this more or less sentimental 
grievance was removed, the result was 
achieved in a way opposed to public in- 
terest, namely, by allowing the absence 
of a Registrar from any marriage cele- 
brated either in a church or in a chapel. 
And the law which instituted an optional 
form of civil marriage has not as yet made 
the civil ceremony, with which alone the 
State is concerned, compulsory. Parlia- 
ment, again, has, as it would generally be 
asserted, abolished church rates; it has, 
in fact, simply abolished the compulsory 
payment of church rates, but has saved the 
dignity and consulted the interest of the 
clergy by allowing a church rate to be im- 
posed while abolishing the power of ex- 
acting the payment thereof. Parliament, 
to give a last example, has, in the face of 
clerical opposition, legalized divorce, but, 
with a want of logical consistency which 
may lead to very bad practical results, has 
allowed a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and therefore an official of the na-~ 
tional Church, to refuse to celebrate the 
marriage of parties either of whom has 
been divorced from a husband or wife still 
living—with the result that the clergyman 
is allowed to treat the morality of the 
State of which he is an official as opposed 
to the morality of the Church of which he 
is a minister. 

This system of Compromise, combined 
with Conservatism, has achieved a singular 
success, of which every critic must estimate 
the worth or the worthlessness in ac- 
cordance with his own religious convic- 
tions. The Anglican Establishment is in 
1901 more popular and more _ influential 
than in 1801. Disestablishment has been 
avoided, not a single doctrinal concession 
has been made to Dissenters; the position 
of the Church has rather been shifted than 
essentially changed. 

What have been the circumstances which 
have made possible this strange though 
more or less successful policy? The answer 
lies in the study of public opinion, and may 
be summed, though I fear scarcely explain- 
ed, in a few sentences. At the era of re- 
form the Church was not really unpopular. 
It still possessed great influence, as was 
amply proved by the political annals of the 
years immediately following the Reform 
Act of 1832. The reformers of the day, 
whether Whigs or Benthamites, were as- 
suredly not ardent Churchmen. The 
Whigs looked very coolly on the ciergy, 
who as a body were Tories, and regarded 
religious enthusiasm of any kind as a dan- 
gerous sentiment, closely allied with in- 
tolerance. The Benthamites, some of whom 
were really Agnostics and might have been 
called without gross unfairness Atheists, 
looked with no sympathy on any kind of 
religious Establishment. But neither Whigs 
nor Benthamites had, by the time when 
they began to direct Parliamentary legis- 
lation, elaborated any scheme of church 
reform. One celebrated disciple of Ben- 
tham’s did, it is true, put forward pro- 
posals which he thought might give some 
utility to the Establishment: James Mill 
propounded a scheme which, considering his 
character, one cannot suppose to have been 
advanced as a joke, for converting the 
Church of England into an institution for 
the propagation of utilitarianism, and the 
practical cultivation of the virtues which, 





according to the philosophy of Bentham, 
were best calculaied to promote the Lappi- 
ness of mankind. To a modern reader this 
plan of reform—drawn up, by the way, very 
nearly at the date (1834) from which 
Church historians date the rise of the 
High Church movement—proves only that a 
philosopher of great mental power and, from 
some points of view, of strong common sense 
may totally misunderstand the condition 
of the society which he proposes to reform. 
Neither Whigs, therefore, nor Radicals 
were in 1832, or, indeed, at any time, pre- 
pared to reform the Church. All they could 
really do was to pursue the course which 
they in fact took: they removed patent 
abuses and abolished any privilege of the 
Establishment that was felt to be a 
pressing grievance by the classes which 
stood outside the boundaries of the Church. 
This conduct, as far as it went, was wise, 
but it had the unexpected though perfectly 
natural effect of increasing the influence 
because it removed the unpopularity of the 
Established Church. 

Meanwhile, at the very moment when re- 
formers who had conceived no scheme of 
Comprehension, and dared not, even if they 
wished, carry out any plan of Disestablish- 
ment, were in fact restoring the moral 
prestige of the national Church, the High 
Church movement, which itself was due to 
causes far wider than the special circum- 
stances of the English political world, be- 
gan to reinvigorate the energy of the 
clergy, and to create slowly but certainly 
a condition of sentiment utterly foreign to 
the Individualistic Liberalism which gov- 
erned English legislation in every field of 
law from 1832 to say 1865. Nor has the 
change of political sentiment which has 
marked the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, been otherwise than favorable to 
the moral influence of the Church. Here, 
however, it may be well for me to hold my 
hand, for it is not to be expected that 
the columns of the Nation should be open 
to long disquisitions on the connection be- 
tween the changes in English law and the 
changes in English public opinion. My aim 
will have been attained if I can impress 
upon your readers the peculiarity of the 
course of modern ecclesiastical legislation 
in England, and suggest the conclusion that 
it is due to the general current of English 
opinion during the nineteenth century, 
taken in combination with the cross-cur- 
rent of opinion or of feeling of which the 
High Church movement has been the visi- 
ble sign. AN OBSERVER. 
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THE COMMON LAW FOR THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Apropos of Philippine legislation, I 
had always supposed that, in attempting to 
govern the islands, we should administer 
justice according to the forms which have 
obtained there ever since the people were 
introduced to European civilization. The 
civil law and the common law are systems 
so entirely different and distinct that I did 
not for a moment suppose that any of us, 
even the most enthusiastic, would serlous- 
ly entertain the idea of compelling the 
Filipinos to conform to our methods of pro- 
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eedure. You may imagine my surprise and 
consternation, therefore, when I glanced 
over the pages of the Philippine Code of 
Procedure (Pub. Laws & Res. U. S. Phil. 
Com., 1901, No. 190), and find but little less 
than an attempt to foist a common-law prac- 
tice upon a civil-law community—and this 
before we have fairly taken possession 
of their country, and before the people of 
those unfortunate islands have become 
familiar with our tongue; much less, there- 
fore, with our jurisprudence. I wish you 
thought it worth your while to devote a 
few remarks to this phase of the Commis- 
sion’s legislation. 
Very truly yours, Louis L. HAMMON. 


MINNEAPOLIS, February 2, 1902. 





AN ART-FOR-SCHOOLS ALLY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Among the altruistic movements of 
the day there are two of much prominence 
which, growing up side by side, have done 
so irrespectively of each other, though they 
ought to be allied. These are the Municipal- 
Art—the effort to bring more beauty into 
cities and towns—and the Art-for-Schools. 
As yet the latter depends on private initia- 
tive and energy. Pictures are contributed 
by individuals and by organizations within 
and without the school—by teachers, class- 
es, parents, by men and women acting 
through public spirit, by clubs which raise 
popular funds for the purpose, or, finding 
the object sufficiently in line with their own 
desires, contribute to it out of the club fund. 
To the latter group of donors the Municipal 
Art Societies and Village Improvement As- 
sociations should belong. For is not the 
purpose of the Art-for-Schools movement 
the education of the child in the knowledge 
of true beauty and the cultivation of his love 
for it? Is it not to train a generation which 
shall know and love beauty, to develop a 
public taste that shall make beauty law in 
home and street and city? What perma- 
nence for its results can city improvement 
expect or hope, if it have not such a public 
to appreciate and defend from spoliation its 
hard-earned victories? In so far, then, as 
the movement for civic #sthetics looks into 
the future, its cause and that of the effort 
to bring art into the schools are the same. 
Each would educate the child in culture 
the one acting for the child’s sake primarily, 
the other for the anticipated result upon 
the community. 

The Improvement Society, in loyalty to it- 
self, may even seek specifically its own 
ends while aiding the Art-for-Schools en- 
deavor. Suppose, in the case of the high 
school, it confine its contributions to Mu- 
nicipal Art subjects, either scattering 
these pictures through the different rooms 
and halls of the school, or taking charge of 
a corridor and devoting it to a suggestive, 
logical, scientifically arranged, and locally 
pertinent exhibit. Pictures that properly 
belong to this subject—including, as they 
must, examples of monumental sculpture and 
architecture—are found in all the lists of 
“pictures appropriate for school decoration.” 
The plan, therefore, would not mean the 
introduction of a new subject, but the more 
certain provision of the very pictures which 
are wanted, and then the increase of their 
efficiency and value by grouping, if desired, 
and inevitably by the child's perception of 
their local application merely through con- 
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necting their presence in the school with the 
donors’ obvious ulterior object 

So long is the list of appropriate pic 
tures, with plazas, piazzas, and bridges, 
with civic sculpture, with water-front and 
street scenes, with religious and Govern 
ment buildings and mural paintings, that 
one is tempted to take up the fascinating 
task of going through the catalogues to 
prepare a_ special city-improvement list 
It would deserve to find a ready demand if 
attention were given not merely to the 
titles but to their order of sequence. But 
at best such a list, if general, could be 
only suggestive. The collection, to at 
tain the greatest value, would require locai 
appropriateness. Suppose a river, bisect 
ing the town, gives to it a conspicuous 
water-front which in the past has been 
neglected. Clearly, the Town Improvement 
Society in selecting a list of pictures for 
presentation—we will say to the high 
school, where a main corridor has been 
set apart for it—will do well to choose sev 
eral views showing successful water-front 
treatment. These can vary from the elab 
orate Thames Embankment or the formal 
and costly quays and bridges of Paris to 
waterside parks, as the Lakefront at Chi 
cago; to playgrounds, as Charlesbank, Bos 
ton; to drives, as the Speedway in New 
York or the Shore Drive in Chicago; or to 
the quiet walks at the edge of Amster 
dam's placid canals. These pictures would 
not form the whole of the exhibit, but a 
conspicuous and suggestive portion of it 
and if the subtle influence of pictures upon 
the mind of a child be as potent as is 
claimed, there would grow up a genera 
tion that would not be satisfied with the 
continued neglect of the town’s river-front 

What is done to point out this oppor 
tunity might be done as well for the othe: 
local problems—for a dominating hill, for 
the intersection of important diagonal tho: 
oughfares, for the grouping of public build 
ings, for the treatment of parks, squares 
or playgrounds And if the town itself 
have something good in the way of civic 
art, this should be emphasized and given 
a place among the other examples gathered 
from all the world, its comparison and 
classification made unmistakable Thus 
with the cultivation of municipal ideals, 
with education, there will grow up in the 
child an intelligent civie pride If the 
town does not have something good in 
the way of civic art, its shameful lack 
should be as plainly pointed out 

There is one other thought in this con- 
nection. The Art-for-Schools movement is 
now dependent almost wholly upon volun 
tary contributions for support and exten- 
sion. Some of its friends, indeed, look for- 
ward to a day when the decoration of the 
schoolrooms with photographs of artistic 
objects will be held to be as strictly the 
duty of the municipality as the tinting of 
the walls is now coming to be and as the 
provision of desks has been. May not that 
result, or at least its attainment in part, 
be hastened if the Municipal Art val 
ue of the movement be pointed out? For 
then city or town may frankly ask 
itself whether maintaining its own 
the municipal standpoint it may not 
properly include this among its other 
efforts for the advancement of the com- 
munity—-whether it be not, in fact, its 
duty to itself thus to teach its future citi- 





zens to love and wish for civic beauty, in- 
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spiring in their hearts a wish to make their 


own environment as beautiful or splendid 
as other cities are or have been, and to 
have done in its behalf what has been else 
where done. An appropriation to be used 
for this phase of the Art-for-Schools move 
ment would be an expenditure of public 
moneys for public art in a double sense. It 
would have popular approval far more 
quickly than would the municipality's pur 
chase of photographs or casts of Grecian 
deities, its provision of animal pictures, of 
views of scenes in English history, of land 
scapes, and so on 

In the alliance of the two movements 
there appears to lie such certainty of ben 
efit to each that the marvel is that they 
have been for so long indifferent to each 
other. CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON 


Rochester, N. Y., February 5, lve 


Notes. 


Prof. Willard Fiske of Florence, whose 
American address is in care of Cornell 
Librarian, has raised a modest hue-and 
ery after a missing manuscript on the game 
of chess from the pen of the Rev. Louis Rou 
In the middle of the eighteenth century Mr 
Rou was pastor of the French Protestant 
church in this city, and his controversial 
treatise was, in 1859, at least temporarily 
in possession of the late George Henry 
Moore, iibrarian of the New York Histori 
cal Society, who lent it to Mr. Fiske It 
has now been lost to view It is a thin 
small quarto of twenty-four pages, and may 
be lurking in some private library of a de 
scendant of Mr. Rou. Portions of the trea 
tise were printed in ‘The Book of the First 
American Chess Congress’ in 185% 

Dodd, Mead & Co. make the important 
announcement of their intention to reprint 
from the original manuscript, verbatim, the 
Journals of Lewis and Clark, to be edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaite 
from his arduous labors upon the Jesuit Re 


, who thus “rests 


lations. The late Dr. Coues had the ben 
efit of this long-hidden manuscript for his 
monumental commentary on Biddle’s re 
cension of the narrative, but not till the 
work was well under way Probably he 
would have discarded Biddle altogether had 
he been informed in time 

During the present month LD). Appleton 
& Co. will bring out a new edition of ‘Per 
sonal Memoirs of Philip Henry Sheridan 
by his brother, Brig.-Gen. M. V. Sherid 
extended from 1871 to the elder Sheridan 
death in 1888; a new edition of the fat 
ful third volume of Maclay’s ‘History of the 
United States Navy,’ modified in accord 
ance with the findings of the Schley in 
quiry; ‘The Pageant and the Ceremony ot 
the Coronation,’ by Charles Eyre Pascoe 
The Earth's Beginning,’ by Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball; ‘Practical Forestry,” by Pro 
John Gifford; and a ‘History of Ancient 
Greek Literature by Harold N. Fowler 


Messrs. Putnam's peedily forthcoming 
publications embrace a “King Fdwar 
Edition’ of Traill Social England,” in 
volumes with 2.500 illustration and 
merous colored plates, ‘The Administrat 
of Dependencies, by Alpheus H. Snow rt 
Famous Families of New York,’ by Mar 


gherita Arlina Hamm The Banquet Book 


a classified collection of quotation by 


Cuyler Reynolds The Story of the Vine 
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by Edward R. Emerson; and ‘Field-Book of 
American Wild Flowers,’ by F. Schuyler 
Mathews. 

R. H. Russell’s spring announcements in- 
clude ‘The True Napoleon: A Cyclopedia 
of Events in his Life,’ by Charles Josselyn, 
and ‘The Speckled Brook Trout,’ by va- 
rious experts, illustrated by Louis Rhead. 

The Abbey Press has in preparation ‘A 
Tour in Mexico,’ by Mrs. James Edwin 
Morris, and ‘A Soldier’s Honor, with Remi- 
niscences of Maj.-Gen. Earl Van Dorn,’ by 
his comrades. 

Frederick Warne & Co., who have remov- 
ed to No. 36 East Twenty-second Street, 
will shortly issue a romantic story, ‘Grip- 
ped,’ by Silas K. Hocking. 

Stephen Phillips’s poem, ‘‘Ulysses,’’ is to 
be published as a separate volume by Mac- 
millan Co. It has just been put on the stage 
in London. 

Messrs. Scribner announce ‘Reconstruc- 
tion and the Constitution,’ by Prof. John 
W. Burgess. 

The Pennsylvania Society of New York’s 
Yearbook, now in press, summarizes “the 
more important historical and patriotic 
events of the year as they relate to Penn- 
sylvania.’’ It will be illustrated. The edi- 
tor is the Society’s Secretary, Mr. Barr 
Ferree. 

We have received from Messrs. Lippincott 
further volumes in the Dent series styled 
the ‘‘Temple Bible,’”’ to which we have al- 
ready favorably directed attention. Levi- 
ticus has been edited by J. A. Paterson, 
D.D., who points out that “the progress of 
Biblical criticism, especially in recent 
years, has really been due to the applica- 
tion of the Evolution theory to the prob- 
lems of Israel’s development. . . It may 
safely be averred that Darwin’s theory has 
contributed as much to the progress of in- 
telligent study in the departments both 
of History and of Religion, as it has to the 
advancement of any branch of Natural 
Science.”’ The editor of Exodus is A. R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D., who has a section on the 
literary problem of the Pentateuch. The 
gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark have 
been cared for by the Dean of Ely. All these 
volumes are prefaced by mottoes for edifi- 
cation, and critical introductions, and con- 
clude with “Biblical References in Eng- 
lish Literature.”’ 

The defects in the natural history of the 
Scriptures (King James version) are touch- 
ed upon incidentally in the interesting lit- 
tle volume on ‘The Animals of the Bible,’ 
by Gambier Bolton (London: George 
Newnes; New York: Scribners). Thus, the 
hyena is nowhere named, though it is gen- 
erally agreed that Isaiah (xiii. 21) mentious 
this very common beast in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, ‘‘We must remember that many 
of the animals to which we shall refer were 
quite unknown to our English translators 
of the Bible in 1604." They were not, how- 
ever, perhaps responsible for the coney’s 
chewing its cud (Lev. xi., 6). The text is il- 
lustrated. 

Lord Durham's Report on Canada in 1839 
has long held its fame as a model of wise 
statesmanship, and itsreprintnow (Methuen 
& Co.) undoubtedly breathes the hope that 
its principles of leniency and conciliation 
may be applied in distracted South Africa 
as they were with such happy effect in Can- 
ada sixty years ago, when the High Com- 
missioner found ‘“‘two nations warring in 
the bosom of a single state.” Indeed, no 





name has been oftener, in the Commons, 
thrown in the teeth of Chamberlain than 
Durham’s, unless it be Burke’s; and the 
Report is, in truth, a very arsenal of wea- 
pons against the Chamberlain policy. 

In their ‘Short History of England for 
School Use’ (Macmillan) Miss Coman and 
Miss Kendall undertake a task beside which 
the preparation of a learned monograph is 
mere child’s play. Every one will admit 
that it requires special talent to write a 
first sketch of any kind; but only those 
who have read one manual after another, 
each dryer than the last, until they think 
they know every modern work of this sort, 
can fully realize the difficulty of writing an 
English history for beginners. The usual 
fault is that the author is determined to 
pack too much information into his narra- 
tive. Miss Coman and Miss Kendall have 
succeeded better than most of their prede- 
cessors, but, if any shortcoming need be 
looked for, we would suggest that they have 
gone too far in the other direction. They 
are so strictly on their guard against over- 
loading with detail that the element of fact, 
as opposed to dissertation, sometimes tends 
to appear rather light. The volume with 
which this may most fitly be compared is 
S. R. Gardiner’s ‘Outline of English His- 
tory.’ Miss Coman and Miss Kendall may 
claim an undoubted superiority in respect 
to their illustrations, their maps, and the 
mechanical features of their volume; but 
when it comes to the text, we cannot ex- 
press the belief that they will drive Gar- 
diner out of the field. As a practical text- 
book, however, their addition to the litera- 
ture of this baffling subject is distinctly 
meritorious. 

What are called “laboratory” methods of 
anthropology are illustrated in ‘Experi- 
mental Sociology, Descriptive and Analyti- 
cal,’ by Frances A. Kellor (Macmillan). 
Delinquents in general are here dealt with, 
questioned, measured, and tested in the 
various ways known to physiologists and 
psychologists. Incidentally, some facts con- 
cerning the penal systems of the Southern 
States, which are of interest, are communi- 
cated. The scientific value of such investi- 
gations was clearly determined by Mill, in 
his ‘Logic,’ and this work illustrates his 
reasoning. It would, in any case, be diffi- 
cult to believe that researches deserving 
the name scientific could be described in 
English so obscure, so slovenly, so “un- 
grammatical, even, as is here sometimes 
employed. 

There is a refreshing directness of speech, 
proceeding from clear ideas and well-di- 
gested plans, in the latest report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress. Much the larger part 
of the handsome volume (well worth its 
binding) is occupied with a select list of 
accessions and with a detailed account of 
the organization and present collections of 
the Library, with numerous departmental 
photographic views. Mr. Putnam has to 
tell, in his report proper, of his epoch- 
making scheme for the sale of printed cards 
to all the libraries of the country; of 
his regular exchange of cards with some 
of the more important, so that knowledge 
of the contents of the National Library may 
be readily accessible at many centres. He 
relaxes nothing of his request for a suffi- 
cient number of cataloguers, nor of suf- 
ficient compensation for expert service. The 
position of head of the Division of Manu- 
scripts became vacant a year ago and more. 





“T have not filled it,’’ says Mr. Putnam; “I 
cannot fill it properly until the salary shall 
be placed upon a reasonable basis. It 
should be $3,000”—against $1,500 assigned 
to it. The Library, he remarks, depends 
wholly upon its annual appropriation. No 
money gift has ever been made to it. It is 
outbid at auction sales by other libraries. 
The memory of Caleb Cushing and Edward 
Everett is revived in connection with the 
account of the Oriental collection and of 
the acquisition of a Columbus codex. Per- 
haps the most curious function of the li- 
brary is the provision of a room for read- 
ing aloud and for musicales on behalf of 
the blind. 

Simultaneously with the report are issued 
‘A List of Books, etc., on Samoa and Guam,’ 
and the scheme of classification adopted for 
Class Z—bibliography and library science. 
The Library also distributes among its ex- 
changes the Handbook of the Library build- 
ing compiled by Herbert Small, and pub- 
lished by Curtis & Cameron, Boston, with 
copious illustrations. 

Another fine library building is illustrat- 
ed in the memorial volume, ‘The State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin’ (Madison), 
compiled by Reuben Gold Thwaites, and em- 
bodying the exercises at the dedication on 
October 19, 1900. The cost of this building 
was 20 cents per cubic foot, or 29 cents in- 
clusive of equipment. The leading address, 
by Charles Francis Adams, is here repro- 
duced at length. An appendix to it should 
not be overlooked, for it contains a full 
transcript of John Quincy Adams’s several 
utterances in Congress maintaining the war 
power over slavery, with pertinent extracts 
from his diary. This and much other in- 
teresting matter is revealed in the index. A 
few years ago, who would have thought of 
indexing a work of this character? 

There comes to us the first number of 
Records of the Past, published monthly at 
Washington by Records of the Past Ex- 
ploration Society, and edited by the Rev. 
Henry Mason Baum and Frederick Bennett 
Wright. It declares itself ‘‘a strictly scien- 
tific publication.’’ The initial contents re- 
late to American antiquities, archeological 
interests in Asiatic Russia (contributed by 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright, fresh from the 
scene), and Pompeii. There are plentiful 
illustrations—those from Siberia most in- 
teresting. 

The Quarterly Statement for January of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund contains 
an interesting description of the celebra- 
tion of the Samaritan Passover on Mount 
Gerizim, by the Rev. Dr. J. E. H. Thomson. 
The partakers of the seven paschal lambs 
were 160 in number, all above the average 
height and with noble faces. There were 
apparently no Jews present, but a great 
crowd of Moslems, who were with difficulty 
prevented by the Turkish police ‘from 
bursting through the ring of celebrants 
and, by touching the lambs, desecrating the 
sacrifice.’’ The high priest, in answer to a 
question in regard to a Samaritan Greek 
version made as an offset to the Septua- 
gint, asserted “that when Ptolemy sent to 
Palestine for 70 translators, they in Jeru- 
salem sent 65 and they in Samaria sent 5, 

and that they had still the 5 ver- 
sions made by their representatives.” 
Among the other contents are articles on 
the Hospital of St. John by the late Dr. 
Schick, with an elaborate ground plan; on 
Golgotha by Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson; and 
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archeological notes by Prof. Clermont-Gan- 
neau. 

In the Annales de Géographie for January 
two large charts show graphically the re- 
sults of observations of the Aurora Borealis 
at numerous stations in both hemispheres 
We mention an article on the intimate re- 
lationship between geography and sociolo- 
gy, and a powerful appeal for the reforest- 
ing of the Pyrenees. A large number of 
facts and statistics, fortified by striking 
photographs showing the effects of erosion, 
lead up to the statement that “‘the Pyrenean 
water courses are more and more insuffi- 
cient for the economic needs which they 
create; their average discharge is dimin- 
ishing. There is only one remedy, that 
which the Russians, Americans, Spaniards, 
etc., employ to-day—to plant trees.’’ There 
is further an illustrated description of the 
principal topographical forms of Burgundy, 
and an examination of the Elbe system, as 
a contribution to the special science known 
as potamology. 

Longfellow is evidently held in high es- 
teem by the French educational authori- 
ties. They have selected nine of his poems, 
including ‘“‘The Village Blacksmith’ and 
“A Psalm of Life,” in which the candidates 
for the diploma essential for an appoint- 
ment as professor of English in normal and 
high-class schools will be examined during 
the next three years. The other works 
chosen are selections from Aikin and Bar- 
bauld’s ‘Evenings at Home,’ and Miss Cor- 
ner’s ‘Every Child’s History of England,’ 
and Wordsworth’s ‘‘Michael.”” The diploma 
for second-class schools requires examina- 
tion in Mrs. Browning’s ‘Aurora Leigh,’ 
Thackeray’s ‘Four Georges,’ Macaulay's 
Essays on Milton and Warren Hastings, and 
Pinero’s ‘The Princess and the Butterfly.’ 
This is the outcome of a movement for the 
exclusive teaching of foreign languages in 
French schools by Frenchmen or persons 
willing to be naturalized. 


—The February Atlantic has two articles 
of special literary interest, ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Walt Whitman,” by J. T. Trowbridge, 
and a study of the ‘‘Fame of Victor Hugo,” 
by George McLean Harper. Mr. Trowbridge 
knew Whitman intimately from an early 
period of his career, and writes with a 
warm appreciation of his virtues, both as a 
man “nd as a poet, though with no disposi- 
tion to make virtues out of 


mere eccen- 
tricities of character or deficiencies of 
training. In the first edition of ‘Leaves 
of Grass,’ he found much that seemed to 


him formless and needlessly offensive, and 
these faults were emphasized in the sec- 
ond and third editions. Yet he felt the 
spell of ‘‘the tremendous original powers 
of this new bard, and the freshness, as of 
nature itself, which breathed through the 
best of his songs or sayings.’’ Mr. Trow- 
bridge throws light particularly on Whit- 
man’s life in Washington during the civil 
war, and his relation to Emerson. Pro- 
fessor Harper’s conclusion as to the fame 
of Victor Hugo is that the unfavorab‘e at- 
titude of the great critics, such as Nisard, 
Faguet, Lemaitre, and Brunetiére, is a saf- 
er indication for the future than Hugo's 
popularity with the masses. Even more 
than the public of his own day, posterity 
will appreciate his wonderful mastery of 
the French language, his energy and ver- 
satility, his exuberant imagination; but 
his intelligence will be regarded as of a 
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secondary order. William Garrott Brown of 
Harvard contributes a good paper on “Lin- 
coln’s Rival,’’ Stephen A. Douglas, or rath- 
er on Lincoln and Douglas together. The 
value of the paper lies in its recognition 
of the fact that the right side of the great 
struggle for negro enfranchisement can best 
be presented by a thoroughly fair treatment 
of those who, for one reason or another, 
ranged themselves partly or wholly on the 
side of the wrong. An editorial 
of the Scudder biography of Lowell re- 
peats what is perhaps the only serious blun- 
der of the types in the volumes, by 
which the poet is made to say, in the clos- 
“The Gold- 


review 


two 
ing lines of Oracle of the 
fishes”’: 


“And Tam happy in my sight 
lo tove God's darkness as his light 


—The Caxton Club of Chicago has printed 
a handsome quarto volume by Mr. Cyril 
Davenport of the British Museum, upon the 
work of Thomas Berthelet, ‘“‘Royal Printer 
and Bookbinder to Henry VIII., King of 
England.’’ The name does not occur in the 
great Dictionary of National Biography, 
but this is not surprising in view of the 
fact that never, in Great Britain, has the 
artist in what are called ‘“‘subsidiary’’ or 
“minor” arts been taken very seriously. 
Even in France the dictionaries of refer- 
ence, previous to the as yet unfinished 
Grande Encyclopédie, are inadequate in 
their treatment of such followers of the 
byways of intellectual life. A very bad 
painter, a Fuseli or a Haydon, goes, but 
the best of decorative artists is assumed 
to be of little interest, he or his works, to 
the reading public. As to Berthelet, how- 
ever, and to the book about him, the docu- 
mentary evidence concerning him and his 
work is arranged in chapter ii. of thirty 
pages, and his book-bindings are criticised 
and the more remarkable of them closely 
described in chapter iii. of forty pages 
more. The pages previous to chapter ii. 
are devoted to an account of English book- 
binding before the time of Henry VIII. 
All this is the work of an admitted expert, 
one who is also the author of three sep- 
arate books on bookbinding in addition to 
other treatises on kindred subjects. It is, 
however, the illustrations which will most 
charm the student. Nothing better in the 
way of printing in color and gold has yet 
been offered. A trustworthy observer of 
such matters said to the writer not long 
ago that these were the finest reproductions 
in color of the flat covers of books that had 
yet been made—that is to say, those in 
which the illusion of reality was the most 
perfect; and only the recollection of the 
magnificent work done for the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, and of a certain volume, 
a bookseller’s venture, by Quaritch of Pic- 
cadilly, prevents our complete adherence 
to that view. As regards the two books 
especially named, the leathers in the Bur- 
lington Club book are represented as dim 
and soft in tone, as the morocco of two 
hundred years ago usually is, and as we 
love to see it, while those in the Caxton 
Club book are shown gleaming, as if newly 
oiled. We admit the possibility of a dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to this. Per- 
haps the examples copied by the workmen 
(unnamed) who made the plates for the 
American book were in the possession of 
some amateur who loved to keep his trea- 
sures in high apparent condition, fresh and 
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shining; and this again fs a matter of 
taste. Besides the bindings, the Caxton Club 
book gives the facsimile of a title-page of 
1532: ‘Jo Gower de Confessione Amantis. Im- 
printed at London in Fletestrete by Thomas 
Berthelette, Printer to the kingis grace 
An MDXXXII, cum privilegio’; and oppo- 
site page 16 a reproduction of the impresa 
which the printer used—a more elaborate 
and more pictorial scheme tnan is general- 
ly used for such a device. There are, more- 
over, several other illustrations in the 
text, copies, printed in red on a tint, of 
heraldic bearings, mottoes, and the like, 
which are not given in the plates; and 
plate iv. has especial interest as showing 
the edges of a volume bound up for the 
first Defender of the Faith, since these 
edges bear a royal motto in gilded capitals. 


We thought we had said our last word 
op the ‘Jesuit Relations’ (Cleveland: Bur- 
rows Bros. Co.), when the publication of 


decuments ceased, but the appearance of the 
brings us back to the subject 
This last work 


so essential a feature of its usefulness 


general index 


once more part of the 


has 


been wonderfully well done By glancing 
through vols. Ixxii. and Ixxiil., one can nov 
see what a wide range of subjects the serles 
embraces, and how tully it lustrates tho 


history of New France That proper names 


and subjects are both represented is a most 


inadequate statement The index forms a 


complete analysis of contents Take, for 
example. the word “Lark (of trees),” and 
follow out the entries under it “As mate 
rial: for cabins [96 references]; canoes [57 
references]; cask boxes ete cords 
suares: cradles; household utensils; ket 
tles: shields; sledges; tombs Other uses: 
beds and bedding; litter for sick; (bireh) in 


piace of writing paper; dead shrouded in; 


ezten in time of famine; embroidery on; in 


Indian medicine packages wrapped 

torches.”’ We have given the number of 
references only in the case of bark cabins 
and bark canoes Altogether, there ar 
hundreds of referen under the word 
“bark.”’ “Mosquitoes” is treated with a 
ike respect ‘Beaver’ receives greater 
prominence still, with heads, sub-headings 
and hundreds of special references These 
may be taken as minor examples In the 


case of a large subject like Indians” the 


classification becomes much more elaborate 


and recalls the arrangement of a public li- 


brary. Forty-seven pages of the index are 
given to Indians in general, apart from the 
numerous references to separate tribes It 


is unnecessary to multiply details Th 


long set of the ‘Jesuit Relations’ closes with 
index which ts 


worked out 


a complete and exhaustive 


based upon logical methods and 


with scrupulou 

‘The Tale of the Great 
ners) swells the 
and patriotic 
Fitchett seems bent 


care 


Mutiny’ (Serib- 
number of those warlike 
which Dr. W. H. 
upon 
convinced 


volumes 
producing No 
defender of his 


one is a more 


cause, or shows himself more anxious to 
defend the of Englishmen for 
vigor and ruggedness. As J. K. Stephen, in 
merry mood, once observed of England: 
“The Saxon and the 
She equitably rules; 
Her tron rod is felt 
By countless knaves and frols 


reputation 


Celt 


Dr. Fitchett, when he can discover his 


“masterful” Englishman (and it is no dim- 
cult matter), makes the most of him, es- 
pecially if he is charging an armed Sepoy 
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half-drunk with bhang. ‘‘The level pistol, 
no doubt, had its own logic; but more effec- 
tive than even the steady and tiny tube 
was the face that looked from behind it, 
with command and iron courage in every 
line. That masterful British will instant- 
ly asserted itself.’’ We need not expect to 
find in this book a complete or dispassion- 
ate account of the Mutiny. Dr. Fitchett 
neglects to describe the general state of 
feeling in India when the rebellion broke 
out, and he closes promptly with the storm- 
ing of Lucknow. His main theme is the 
promptness and daring which were so abun- 
dantly displayed when once the disturbance 
had arisen. We need not recall the Law- 
rences, Havelock, Edwardes, Nicholson, 
Outram, and the other heroes with whose 
names these pages chiefly abound. As a 
work of edification Dr. Fitchett’s ‘“tale’’ 
is well done. He does not make the trag- 
edy of Cawnpore too lurid or the defence 
of the ridge at Delhi too superhuman. His 
praise of British valor is unceasing, but 
under the circumstances it cannot appear 
extravagant, By drawing largely from the 
memoirs of the period, which are abundant, 
he has added the proper touch of local col- 
or, while his love of incident does not se- 
riously interfere with his delineation of the 
drama as a whole. In style this is a book 
which will be best appreciated by boys, but 
its graphic pictures of catastrophe and cour- 
age need not be for the young alone. 


~The French People,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Hassall (Appletons), is a new volume in 
the “Great Peoples Series,’’ edited by Prof. 
York Powell of Oxford. Although there is 
much of interest and value in the book, we 
fecl that Mr. Hassall has neglected to 
make the most of a fine opportunity. In 
other words, he writes of the land and its 
annals, where he should be writing of the 
nation. No European state equals France 
in symmetry of development; nowhere else 
is the growth of the national organism so 
easily to be followed. Moreover, it is the 
design of this series to accentuate the idea 
of national evolution by dwe!ling upon 
the life of the people rather than vpon 
politics alone. Of one shortcoming Mr. 
Hassall may be altogether acquitted: he 
has not made his sketch a bare political 
outline, But, when we consider the beauty 
of the process whereby the West Francia 
of Charles the Bald became the France of 
Louis le Gros, and the France of Louis le 
Gros became the France of Louis XI., we 
can only regret that Mr. Hassall has not 
succeeded better in describing the welding 
of the nation during the Middle Ages. We 
do not mean to imply that this motive is 
altogether disregarded. We would say no 
more than that Mr. Hassall falls short of 
the opportunity which the subject offers. 
Instead of following the operations of the 
strongest force, or even of describing the 
duel between feudalism and the crown, he 
devotes his attention to a number of things 
which, while important, are not of the first 
importance. A sense of relative complexity 
is thus created, where the greatest stress 
should have been placed upon the attain- 
ment of unity. In a treatise like the pres- 


ent, considerations of space should always 
be kept in sight by the reviewer, as well 
as by the author; but our criticism is the 
less weakened at this point because Mr. 
Hassall might well have spared something 
from his account of the period since the 





Revolution. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are also disposed of too shortly, 
in order that the era from 1789 onward 
may receive a greater share of attention. 
Prof. York Powell, in outlining the con- 
ception of his series, says: ‘It will try 
and show how populations such as dwelt 
in the lands we now ca!l France and Spain 
gradually came to be peoples with peculiar 
and characteristic nationalities of their 
own, and hew, all through the progress 
of their development, they influenced other 
peoples materially, morally, and mentally, 
whereby certain elements of our own pres- 
ent-day lives and circumstances may be ac- 
counted for.’’ Judged by the standard of 
his editor, Mr. Hassall has succeeded less 
perfectly with France than Major Hume 
did with Spain. Finally, this volume seems 
to show signs of hasty preparation and of 
a too negligent revision. Slips like Beau- 
manois for Beaumanoir, and Courbetin for 
Coubertin, are not infrequent; while on 
page 51 occurs the following piece of enu- 
meration: “Six states were set up—lItaly, 
Germany, Provence, Transjurane,  Bur- 
gundy, and France.’’ Moreover, the writ- 
er’s attitude toward modern France is too 
deeply affected by the views of Mr. Bodley. 
Mr. Hassall has long since proved himself 
to be a good historian, but we cannot ex- 
press the belief that this is one of his 
most successful! works. 


GENERAL ALGER’S APOLOGIA. 


The Spanish-American War. By R. A. Al- 


ger, Secretary of War March 5, 1897, to. 


August 1, 1899. With maps. Harper & 
Bros. 1901. e 


That President McKinley anticipated no 
armed conflict when he took office is clear 
from his choice of a Secretary of War, and 
the outcome of that selection shows afresh 
the kindly watchfulness of Providence over 
the American people. An Apology would be 
the better title for this exculpatory vol- 
ume, whose preface disclaims presenting a 
full history of the war, and whose obvious 
motive is to put on record a plea in avoid- 
ance in the hope of obtaining partial relief 
from popular censure. Its declared object 
is to note some of the conspicuous condi- 
tions affecting the active army, with an ac- 
count of the administration of the War De- 
partment, in the naively expressed hope 
that it ‘“‘will serve a useful purpose as an 
example” in another crisis. Had “example” 
been frankly written ‘warning,’ it would 
have been better, for, whether recognized 
or not, ‘The Spanish-American War’ is the 
history of administrative blundering reliev- 
ed only by the skill and courage of sub- 
ordinate officers and their commands. The 
ex-Secretary lays just blame upon Con- 
gress for habitual neglect of the army in 
peace, gives numerous illustrations of Gen. 
Miles’s professional unfitness for his re- 
sponsible position, complains that the naval 
forces did not coéperate properly with the 
army in the field, and places upon the Pres- 
ident the diseredit of such appointments as 
were objectionable. He extols the chiefs 
of the administrative bureaus as models of 
intelligence and energy, defends General 
Egan in everything but his intemperate 
vileness of speech, minimizes the sanitary 
defects of the great camps, gives a rosy 
sketch (with no intelligent detail) of the 
situation in the Philippines, and appears 





to regard Gen. Shafter as the highest ex- 
pression of military efficiency. The con- 
vincing section is the one in which he al- 
lows General Miles to condemn himself out 
of his own mouth as a commanding gen- 
eral. One illustration of this out of many 
was his proposal to transfer to Cuba, re- 
gardless of the difficulties of marine trans- 
portation and debarkation and of subsis- 
tence, 15,000 newly raised cavalry, and the 
assumption that there soon would be from 
30,000 to 50,000 prisoners, of whom ‘we 
could employ at reasonable compensation 
such as desired occupation in road build- 
ing.’’ There is no concealment of Gen. Al- 
ger’s contempt for the commanding general 
as a military counsellor. 


When the war opened, there was no- 
where a military body superior to the rank 
and file of the army in selected physique, 
individual character, and essential disci- 
pline. But it was very weak in numbers, 
and the temporary enthusiasm of the vol- 
unteer legions behind it poorly replaced 
instruction and experience. In its lower 
grades the permanent establishment was 
well officered, and it was by these officers 
and the superb soldiery immediately under 
them that victory was compelled. The gen- 
erals were few, and in great part had been 
selected upon the principle which governs 
kissing. In the long years of peace, all of 
these were mere stipervisors of geograph- 
ical departments, administrative function- 
aries engaged in keeping at the lowest lim- 
it the expenses of their commands, and in 
receiving and preparing routine reports, 
usually of trifling concern. The system 
was at fault. It did not foster military effi- 
ciency. Those who remained soldiers were 
such by the grace of God and not by aid 
of the War Department, whose deadly cen- 
tralization suppressed all initiative. The 
administrative bureaus of science and sup- 
ply were similarly crippled. They had power 
of a kind, but they maintained a hand-to- 
maquth existence with no reserve and with 
no thought for the morrow. Back of it all 
was Congressional parsimony, due to a 
popular opinion which asked for nothing 
else. Unwillingness to appropriate beyond 
visible needs, incredulity as to the possi- 
bility of any war, faith that an essential 
virtue belonged to the baptismal rite of 
mustering-in, so that a volunteer received 
soldierly efficiency with his uniform, not 
only discouraged but made impossible in 
peace that preparation for war which im- 
memorial experience has counselled. There 
thus grew up about the War Department 
a sentiment that the smallness of an esti- 
mate showed efficiency, and to turn into 
the Treasury an unexpended balance was 
brilliant administration. Congressional il- 
liberality compelled administrative pinch- 
ing, and complicated rules of financial re- 
sponsibility led to timorous hesitation. The 
official conditions discouraged initiative and 
originality. The troops were fed and cloth- 
ed, quartered and paid, better than those 
of any other army. There excellences ceas- 
ed. The individual was well cared for, but 
the organization was stunted. The excep- 
tion was a long-standing nominal provision 
for a coast armament, whose realization, 
indeed, had languished, but was now help- 
ed by hasty purchase with the defence fund 
of foreign guns before proclamations of 
neutrality closed the doors of sale. 

The ex-Secretary has no shame for his 
predecessors or himself as at all account- 
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able for the chaos into which the first 
pressure precipitated this general unpre- 
paredness. He seems to make a merit of 
it that anything was accomplished, and 
takes credit that there was not utter col- 
lapse. He will not admit that with author- 
ity goes responsibility, and that it was his 
urgent duty to have his Department equip- 
ped. Congressional failure to supply funds 
was the immediate fault; but Congress 
necessarily depends upon estimates for 
adequate appropriations, and upon con- 
vincing explanations of their necessity and 
how they are to be expended without waste. 
There is no sign that any such thing was 
done. Even now Gen. Alger fails to ap- 
preciate the essential weakness of his ad- 
ministration, both structurally and through 
his selected agents. He has no conception 
of the confusion which existed, of the dis- 
aster which impended, nor that, in the ab- 
sence of disobedient inferiors, he was re- 
sponsible for both. In our system, the Sec- 
retary is not merely a civil administrator, 
and theoretically a statesman who aids 
the President; he assumes actual military 
functions, and, either directly or through 
the untrammelled pen of his adjutant-gen- 
eral, issues orders of initiative and inter- 
ference, so as, when sufficiently weak 
through rashness and vanity, to act as a 
sedentary field-marshal. Under such con- 
ditions, where he does not disavow them, he 
must accept as his own the operations of 
those subordinates who are under his {m- 
mediate direction. Nor can he shield him- 
self from accountability on the plea that 
it is the President, and not himself, who 
imposes conditions; for, while he retains 
the portfolio of a Constitutional adviser, 
he must share with the President respon- 
sibility in his own department. 

Six weeks before war was declared, Con- 
gress placed fifty millions for national de- 
fence at the absolute disposal of the Pres- 
ident. Of this, the great supply depart- 
ment, the quartermaster’s, received a one- 
hundredth part; the medical department, 
threugh whose hospitals and along the 
hands of whose officers nearly every man 
must pass in a war of any duration, whether 
defensive or offensive, one-twenty-fifth of 
the quartermaster’s allowance; the subsis- 
tence department, nothing. Mr. Alger as- 
serts that the President interpreted ‘‘na- 
tional defence” literally, and, while he gave 
freely to the ordnance, the engineers, and 
the signal corps, he would permit the other 
departments to take no step outside the 
usual routine, nor allow them either to pro- 
cure or to order material or equipment, so 
that, because of this prohibition, ‘‘abso- 
lutely nothing had been added to the or- 
dinary supply as it existed March 9, 1898." 
The text contradicts itself, but apparently 
small allowances were assigned, as noted 
above. If this is so, if any allotment at all 
was made to these non-aggressive branches, 
it should have been in some reasonable pro- 
portion to their natural requirements. If 
the heads of those departments thought 
that $500,000 and $20,000 respectively were 
adequate, and prepared such estimates, they 
were incompetent. But if the President, of 
his own motion, ruled that the defence fund 
could be applied only to restrain assailing 
fleets and invading armies, and did not 
merely act upon the Secretary's suggestion 
to that effect,then the latter's acquiescence, 
in the absence of formal remonstrance, ren- 
ders him also responsible. Both were vic- 





tims of a logic whose falsity was perceived 
later; for, when war began, the same ap- 
propriation was freely employed for all 
military purposes. Could not a war min- 
ister realize that there is an offensive-de 
fensive as well as a defensive-defensive, 
and act accordingly? On the other hand, 
if there was, as stated, no allotment at al! 
before the declaration, and these insignifi- 
cant sums were those assigned to support 
actual war, then incompetence becomes fa- 
tuity. Alone, this question of money is a 
trifle; it is only as an illustrat.on of army 
control that it is important The navy, 
under the same President, but with another 
Secretary, appears to have been unfettered 
as to Ways and means. 

When we reach the war itself, one reads 
with still less patience. There was no mili- 
tary head and no digested plan of cam- 
paign. Detached operations were discussed 
in numerous conferences between the Presi 
dent and the Secretary, at which other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and Gen. Miles fre- 
quently assisted. The civilians could claim 
no professional knowledge, and we know 
what was thought of Gen. Miles, so that, 
wise or unwise, his views carried no weight 
There was no one competent to direct, ex- 
cept as the Executive was the final source 
of power. And what happened exactly 
agreed with what might have been antici- 
pated. Much of the army, followed by une- 
quipped volunteers, was crowded over two 
single-track roads into Tampa because at 
Port Tampa, nine miles away beyond swamp 
and sand, reached by one line of rails, was 
deep water. No one who could act perceived 
that Atlanta, with its salubrious climate and 
abundant railroad facilities, was the natural 
base. A depot at Atlanta, with, if neces- 
sary, Huntsville, Charlotte, Augusta, Sum- 
ter, Waycross, and other less-known rail- 
way centres as auxiliaries, and Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, and possibly 
Port Tampa and Jacksonville, as_ sailing 
points, would appeal to any soldier. In the 
next war, unless the beaches and inlets from 
Wilmington south are to be garrisoned by 
fixed divisions, the defence of the southern 
coast must be made from Atlanta as the fo- 
cus of a military parabola whose railroad 
rays touch every important littoral point. 

What is true of defence is equally true 
of the preliminaries of offence. Neverthe- 
less, every agent of aggression was pressed 
into Tampa during May. Gen. Alger now 
admits that ‘“‘Tampa was not adapted to the 
concentration and the effective handling of 
the vast body of supplies necessary for an 
army of 25,000 men,”’ and he implies that he 
knew at the time that Port Tampa was fit 
only for the dispatch of a small force. There 
seems no excuse for this miscalculation of 
capability, this demanding from a dwarf the 
service of a man. It resulted in waste of 
time and property, in unnecessary discom- 
fort, and sometimes in hardship; and, 
worse, engendered distrust of a head which, 
having once directed streams of troops and 
supplies to an inappropriate site, had not 
sufficient decision to divert or stop them, 
and persisted in a recognized blunder. There 
was well-founded complaint that most of the 
volunteers were immediately concentrated 
in masses so enormous as to be hurtful to 
them as new troops, instead of being collect 


ed in preparatory camps of organization and 
instruction for later consolidation. Mr. 
Alger’s reply is the assumption that a camp 
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would be required for each of the forty-five 
States, which on its face is absurd: followed 
by the allegation that there were too few 
staff officers to administer such numerous 
centres. State camps would have been mis 
chievous, and the policy of establishing mix 
ed brigades, which the experience of the ctv 
il war cemonstrated to be the true one, was 
eminently proper. But there is a vital dif 
ference between forty-five camps and ten 
or fifteen, and the great encampments re 
peated and magnified much of the confusion 
and inefficiency that prevailed at Tampa 
The deficiency in staff officers was not real 
for the Secretary had at his disposal a pro 
ficiency record of every officer's special 
qualification which would permit appropriate 
assignments without delay 

The offensive policy was fragmentary and 
vacillating There was first ordered an 
expedition of infantry, of cavalry (it is 
presumed dismounted), and an excess of 
light artillery, to Tunas on the south coast 
of Cuba, and thence by sea to an undesig- 
nated point on the north coast. These were 
to be raids to supply the insurgents with 
arms and ammunition, and the orders curi 
ously illustrate the crudeness of the di- 
recting mind as well as its estimate of the 
general to whom they were addressed. He 
was, in all simplicity, instructed to injure 
the Spanish forces as much as possible, but 
to avoid serious injury to his own com 
mand; healthful locations were to be found, 
and yellow-fever or other epidemics to 
be shunned; ‘‘and you are not expected to 
have your command on the island of Cuba 
but a few days.” This expedition was 
abandoned before sailing, as was one to 
seize Mariel as a base of operations against 
Havana; and the Santiago transports, 
crowded to repletion, were held upon the 
Gulf a week in June—all through fear of 
the Spanish fleet, whose ubiquity and offen 
sive power suddenly filled the official mind 
with dread, as though the naval force of 
Spain had sprung into life without warn- 
ing or anticipation. Gen. Shafter’s final 
orders were to proceed with a large expe 
dition to the vicinity of Santiago, and 
move so as to destroy or capture the garri 
son, in order to cover the navy's small 
boats as they removed torpedoes, “or, with 
the aid of the navy, capture or destroy the 
Spanish fleet’ in the harbor. The Spanish 
fleet was the objective; the land forces 
were incidental obstacles to be brushed 
aside. Again the instructions were those 
becoming a military kindergarten Thus 
the commanding general is cautioned 
against putting too much confidence in per- 
sons outside of his own forces; he is to 
take precautions against surprises, ambus 
cades, or positions that may have been 
mined or are commanded by the enemy 
and he is to accomplish the object with 
the least possible delay. Having performed 
the moderate task of capturing the enemy's 
fleet ‘‘with the aid of the navy, he was 
to reémbark for Puerto de tafios and 
await further orders there, unless he re 
ceived other directions or should deem 
it advisable to remain in the harbor of 
Santiago’’—‘‘this with the understanding 
that your command has not sustained seri 
ous loss,”” ete., ete. Can there be clearer 
evidence that Washington looked upon such 
warfare as a minor operation, and need 

be surprised that it was staggered when 
climate and arms together brought disas- 
ter in July? 
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One of the most serious and widely 
known embarrassments of that campaign, 
the lamentable deficiency of medical sup- 
plies ashore, was the fruit of ignorance 
and neglect. Rather than carry more than 
ambulances for 17,000 men, Gen. 
Miles’s portable shields, each requiring the 
on a transport that an ambulance 
would occupy, were taken. A machine of 
that bulk (weighing, it is said, a thousand 
pounds) for use with infantry in a tropical 
jungle does not commend itself to the 
imagination, but Gen. Alger writes: ‘Gen. 
Shafter has frankly assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility.” So did Burnside for Fred- 
ericksburg. But, regardless of ambulances, 
the ex-Secretary admits that when the 
transports sailed, ‘‘even hospital equipment”’ 
was insufficient, adding in palliation, that 
at Tampa it was thought it ‘‘could be made 
good . . . in a very few days.’’ Gen. 
Shafter’s contribution is: ‘I had no idea 
we were going to have 1,500 wounded.”’ 
Perhaps he thought there would be no sick- 
for those to whom the epidemic of 
July was “unexpected” knew no history. 
Without recounting the evils that followed 
incapacity of various kinds—for the tangle 
at Siboney seems to have been worse than 
that at Tampa, certainly more im- 
peratively in need of being unravelled—no 
will dispute the Secretary’s own ver- 
dict, applied especia'ly to the medical prop- 
erty, but which some may take as a gen- 
eralization, that ‘‘no excuse can be given 
for the carelessness in shipping these sup- 
plies, or for not putting them ashore with 
the army.’’ As we understand it, this does 
not reflect upon the medical department 
itself, which appears to be entirely depen- 
dent upon others for the transportation of 
its property. 

In a way, ambulances and shields, medical 
regiment more or less, a June 
week transports motionless on 
the Gulf, even the unnecessary loss of som¢ 
lives, and the happening of much superfluous 
sickness and other hardship, are of small 
account in examining a great campaign. But 
this was not a great campaign, and these 
flaws are typical of its character. The reai 
Was it good military policy 
to operate against Santiago under the exist- 
ing Should land operations, 
with all the available regulars, have been 
initiated on the verge of a season of 
known fatality, under a physically infirm 
general whose qualifications were conjec- 
tural, simply to “assist the navy’’ in over- 
coming a blockaded fieet that had no hope 
We think no competent strate- 
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of the central power, and the possession of 
the town should have had no appreciable iz- 
fluence upon the war. As it proved, Spain 
recognized the approach of the irresistible 
when San Juan Hill was occupied and the 
fate of Montojo’s fleet overtook Cervera’s. 
But it was the loss ef the control of the 
sea, not the capitulation of Santiago and its 
outlying garrisons, that terminated the war. 

Doubtless the army contributed to the 
flight of the fleet through the ultimate pros- 
pect of a plunging fire, but it is not a suffi- 
cient defence to assert that the result justi- 
fied the method. No one may carry flame in 
a powder magazine in the hope that ther: 
will be no explosion. The army in pos- 
session was vanquished by the army of in- 
vasion, but the victors were absolutely de- 
fcated by the climate. Such a foreordained 
consequence was in plain view from the be- 
ginning. Even Gen. Alger, wise after the 
event, writes (p. 283): ‘‘Our army would 
not have been sent to one of the most un- 
healthful sections of Cuba at the worst sea- 
son of the year, but for the fact that the 
Spanish admiral took refuge in Santiago 
Harbor.’’ The reason is not competent, and 
the consequences to the invader, calamitous 
as they were, might easily have been fatal, 
or, at the least, fruitful of even greater and 
more persistent disaster. A very slightly 
prolonged resistance would have brought 
into fiercer action uncontrollable disease, 
the intelligent dread of which, already pres- 
ent, was depicted in the famous Rouad 
Rcebin. That remarkable communication, 
which violates nearly every principle of 
military propriety, does not show, as would 
seem at the first blush, insubordination by 
the soldiers (admirable as were most of 
them) who signed it, but their clear appre- 
ciation of the calibre and disposition of the 
rersons in authority. It was at once a spur 
for action and a bridle for guidance. Im- 
agine such a letter being addressed to 
Grant or Lee, to Sheridan or Jackson! Im- 
agine their troops in a predicament from 
which they could only thus be extricated. 
The Secretary objects not to the letter, but 
to its publication. 

To throw a little further light on the 
fragmentary and inconsequential nature of 
the War Department’s actions, one may 
not call them plans, we note without com- 
ment the following facts: (1) The double 
mission of material relief to the insur- 
gents at Tunas and on the north coast of 
Cuba was given up from fear of the Span- 
ish fleet; (2) the expedition against Mariel, 
as a base from which to move upon Hava- 
na, was also abandoned from the same 
cause; (3) that fleet, blockaded by Sampson, 
was no longer a factor to be feared; (4) 
the army was diverted to Santiago to as- 
sist in the capture of the fleet; (5) after 
destroying the fleet, it was proposed, not 
to lay siege to Havana with the victorious 
army and the supplementary forces, but to 
transport it to distant Porto Rico, whose 
fate necessarily depended upon that of Cu- 
ba, not Cuba’s upon Porto Rico’s. The 
ravages of disease forced upon the War De- 
partment the repatriation of the Fifth 
Corps, which was not one of its own mea- 
sures. 

The farce of organizing, and proclaim- 
ing as “immune,” regiments that possess- 
ed no immunity in fact or in theory, the 
crimination against the navy, the embalm- 
ed-beef controversy, the condition of the 
great camps and the reasons therefor, are 





among the serious subjects of which space 
forbids discussion. Space also debars con- 
sideration of affairs in the Philippines, re- 
gardless of any question of statesmanship 
as to their occupation under the treaty. 


POLYPHONIC MUSIC. 


The Oxford History of Music. Volume I. 
The Polyphonic Period. Part I. Method 
of Musical Art, 330-1330. By H. E. Wool- 
dridge, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Henry Frowde. 1901. 


The book of which this is the first vol- 
ume is the first part of an extensive His- 
tory of Music from A.D. 330 to the Ro- 
mantic period, the period of Weber, Schu- 
mann, and Chopin. Professor Wooldridge 
has undertaken this part of the work, 
which the present volume carries to the 
period of Discant, inclustve. 

In music, if we would find real continuity, 
we must overleap the Middle Ages, which 
are an intrusion and a parenthesis. They 
may be compared to a disease, or to a 
long aberration from the right path. This 
is so clearly illustrated in the present work, 
that, though it is often too technical to 
please readers not skilled in this particular 
art, it will appeal to the student of art 
in general, and even to the student of the 
philosophy of history. Professor Wooldridge 
divides the history of music into the three 
great periods of Homophony, Polyphony, 
and Harmony, marked respectively by the 
preéminence of the single melody, of com- 
bined but independent melodies, and of har- 
mony. He traces polyphony to the octave- 
singing of mixed choruses of men and boys 
in the Greek period, and holds that it is 
positively proved that, while the Greeks 
knew other consonances besides the oc- 
tave, they never used them for musical pur- 
poses. The author appears to hold the most 
correct views on the Greek modes and their 
relation to the universal scale of the an- 
cients and to the Transposition scales of 
their theorists. Polyphony, then, sprang 
from the decadence of Greek music. At 
first the Church accepted the conditions 
transmitted from this decadent art. It took 
the materials of music as it found them, 
just as it appropriated the pagan temples 
and, to some extent, the pagan rites and 
superstitions. 

After the complete triumph of the bar- 
barian invaders, about the middle of the 
sixth century, there is an absolute hijatus 
in the history of music until about 850, 
when we find ecclesiastical music provided 
with a set of eight modes, retaining in their 
nomenclature clear traces of their Greek 
origin, but put together in a bungling man- 
ner, the source of which is found by the 
author in the Greek Church in Syria. This 
wrong view of the modes seems to have 
been corrected under the influence of Boe- 
thius; and it was after this reform that 
the development of the polyphonic principle 
first became possible, since now the ma- 
terials of music first assumed a permanent 
shape. We have here one of those inter- 
ferences on the part of ancient Greek music 
which, as Gevaert has justly observed, have 
occurred at every critical point in the his- 
tory of this art. For Boethius was merely 
an interpreter, however inadequate, of 
Greek theories. 

The author regards the advance of music 
from this point as due to a new emotional 
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principle, the congregational emotion ap- 
propriate to collective worship. It seems to 
us that he is thinking back from the stand- 
point of later modes of thought. The idea 
that congregational music ought, in its 
very structure, to typify the ‘‘e pluribus 
unum,” so to speak, of the congregation, 
does not seem to us likely to have occurred 
a priori to the musicians of the ninth cen- 
tury; nor is there any proof alleged that 
this view was taken, even @ posteriori, by 
any thinker of that age. The Christian 
congregation had existed for eight hundred 
years without, apparently, feeling any need 
of such a mode of expression; and during 
that period its religious fervor had cer- 
tainly not grownstronger, but much weaker, 
than it had been in the Catacombs. We 
think that a truer explanation is to be found 
in the waning of genuine religious feeling. 


Real and profound religious emotion 
makes but slight demands on _ art 
of any sort, while conventional re- 
ligion and genuine but shallow re- 


ligious feeling need the aid of elaborate 
art, and of that self-delusion which mis- 
takes sensuous impressions received from 
without for true spiritual and inward emo- 
tion. If we are not mistaken, we must, 
then, include the birth of polyphony in the 
chapter of those timely accidents of which 
genius, in every age, has so readily availed 
itself. 

However this may be, the recognition of 
chords, or simultaneous consonances, first 
appears in the ninth century, and in a form 
which shows great advances in the interval 
between our extant records. New chords, 
and even discords, are admitted; and there 
is a greater independence of the vocal parts. 
The part-singing of this period is called 
Organum, or Diaphony. The parts might 
be four; but two were mere repetitions of 
the two others; of the principal voice one 
octave below, and of the lower voice one 
octave above. The author gives numerous 
examples of this Organum, in one of which 
(on page 55) there seems to be an error in 
transposition, E G (three semitones) being 
represented by F A (four semitones). The 
explanation of this, not given by Professor 
Wooldridge, may be that the medieval the- 
orist was transposing by scales and not, as 
we do, by notes. The Scholia Enchiriadis 
quoted on page 53 actually profess this 
view. 

To the strict Organum succeeded, not 
much later, our author thinks, the free 
Organum, in which the accompanying voice 
did not always follow the principal voice 
note by note. The origin of this is found in 
the necessity of avoiding the tritone—an 
interval of three whole tones (as F B), which 
the musicians called ‘“‘Diabolus in Musica,” 
the Devil in Music. Here we see how faults 
in systems lead to new discoveries. This 
necessity of avoiding the ‘‘Diabolus” caused 
a long stride to be made toward the still 
unsuspected goal of polyphony; that which 
had been resorted to as a remedy being now 
adopted for its own sake. 

Guido d’Arezzo is now the chief exponent 
of musical theories; for we have reached the 
eleventh century. The intervals used to 
avoid the tritone are now studied and freely 
used, an advance which our author inclines 
to attribute to the readoption of the Greek 
scale. We are more inclined to see in it an 
effort to shake off theoretical dogmatism, a 
common phenomenon in the progress of all 
art, where Nature and Truth are ever pro- 





testing against canons of human inven- 
tion. Guido yielded to this superior guidance, 
and the hesitancy and inconsistency of his 
alleged reasons are only a tribute to the au- 
thority of prevailing methods and prejudices. 

Professor Wooldridge seems to undervalue 
the part of Guido in the advance of the musi- 
cal art of the age. It is true that, after his 
death (about 1050), there was a reaction. The 
‘passing’ discords allowed between conso- 
nances disappear; and, in the new Organum, 
first expounded about 1100, there is a return 
to strict consonances. Variety is obtained 
only by the use of different modes of pro- 
gression. But this led to constant efforts to 
write many different vocal accompaniments 
to one and the same melody, and the result 
was the creation of real third and fourth 
parts, no longer, as before, mere repetitions 
of the principal part and its Organum. Here, 
as the author himself admits, real progress 
was made by the irregular Organum of cer- 
tain pieces in which all prohibitions against 
dissonances were disregarded. So that 
Guido, after all, had not wrought in vain. 

The subject of Discant, or measured mu- 
sic, in which the consideration of rhythm 
(i. e., tempo apart from its speed) held the 
first place, is too technical to be discussed 
here; and the same may be said of the chap- 
ters on notation, in which the author has put 
some of his best work. The strict rhythms of 
this period are sometimes agreeable; but 
they confined composition unnecessarily and 
were doomed to a speedy end, like all arbi- 
trary restraints in art, the true progress of 
which always lies in judiciously breaking 
rules. Their monotony led to violations, or 
to clever evasions, of the rules; and these 
soon became the usual practice. The free 
use of consonauces led to new views as to 
the movement of the voices; and, at a time 
roughly estimated as between 1290 and 1300, 
we see Discant coming very near to plain 
Counterpoint. The elements of composi- 
tion were still Tenor and Discant, but 
the Discant was no longer metrically en- 
slaved to the “subject.’”’ Consonances were 
required in the strong beat of the measure 
only. “Composition at this time {with which 
this volume closes] was weak and tentative, 
deficient in resource, hampered by its condi- 
tions—the effect harsh, empty, and harmoni- 
cally pointless.” The prevailing forms of 
composition were the two kinds of Organum, 
the Cantilena, the Rondel, the Motett, the 
Hoquet, and the Conductus; the last two 
being to us mere names. 

The Rondel will interest every reader 
who knows or enjoys music. The most fa- 
mous example, the English rondel ‘‘Sumer 
is icumen in’ (date about 1240), given here 
in several versions, is a composition of 
which any age or any people might be 
proud. The nameless author may be class- 
ed with the many great men who are per- 
sonally unknown to us qtia vate carent. The 
volume ends with many examples of ron- 
dels and motetts, covering some seventy 
pages. 

Of Professor Wooldridge’s work we can- 
not speak too highly. It is difficult to over- 
state the enormous labor and difficulty in- 
volved in unravelling the tangled mass of 
facts with which he had to deal; and the 
result is more satisfactory than could have 
been expected even from such diligence and 
so much ability. The ‘“‘make-up” of the 
book is what we have learned to expect 
from the Clarendon Press. We have noted 
very few misprints, and those of no great 





consequence, as “Sancta Spiritus’’ on p. 
378. One curious mistake seems, however, 
to have been made in the account given of 
the manuscript in the Laurentian Library, 
at Florence, from which so much of the 
author's material is drawn that, without 
it, this book could not have been written 
We are told that the MS. is marked “Plu 
tarch 29. 1... Now, a dialogue on Music is 
indeed found among the works of Plutarch: 
but this MS. does not contain a line of it 
On the other hand, the MSS. in the original 
Laurentiana are all marked “Plut.,” with 
two numerals following; the letters “Plut.’ 
standing for some form of the word pluteus, 
which merely means a book-case. 


Studies of Trees in Winter: A Description 

of Deciduous Trees of Northeastern 
Annie Oakes Huntington. 
With an introduction by Charles Sprague 
Sargent, LL.D., Director of the Arnold 
Arboretum and Author of ‘The Silva of 
North America.’ Illustrated with colored 


America. By 


plates and photographs. Boston: Knight 
& Millet 1902 
A Handhook of the Trees of New England. 
By Lorin L. Dame and Henry Brooks 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1902 

Those of our readers to whom it was 


permitted to the excellent 


Britannicum’ of 


make use of 


‘Arboretum et Fruticetum 
Loudon can never forget the pleasure given 
by the winter days when, through the win- 
the the trees, 
still or swaying, served as fascinating ob 


dows, leafless branches of 
jects of comparison with the sketches in the 
book. The eight 
not convenient handbooks for fleld use, and 
therefore 
for staying by the open fire, indoors. 
‘Studies of Trees in Winter,’ 
in convenient 


volumes of Loudon were 


gave one an additional excuse 
The 
brought with- 
compass of a manual, must 
take away this excuse for fireside examina- 
tion of our beautiful winter vegetation. One 
can now enjoy the study of our oaks and 
maples and ashes in the crisp bracing air 
of the lengthening days. It is possible for 
even the least observant person to famil- 
iarize himself with the 


our trees in winter, and watch the coming 


more common of 
of the miracle of spring 

It is well known to all thoughtful persons 
that the buds of our trees and shrubs rep- 
resent the most admirable adaptation to 
In the equatorial belt, where 
plants have the 


way, and where, year in and year out, they 


surroundings. 


weather quite their own 


take no thought for hard times coming, 
buds, in our Northern sense of the word, 
have scarcely any existence. Our buds 
stand as examples of survival, through 


countless generations, of the hardy stocks 
which could meet sudden emergencies in the 
Alfred Russel 
have found in 


most variable climates 

Wallace and Grant Allen 
buds illustrations of deep interest touching 
the great subjects of variation and survival 
which they have heart. An 
attentive examination of the myriad forms 
of buds, identiflable by means of this ad 
mirable work, will add much to the Iinter- 
est of the winter walks until the coming 
of the spring. And then can be substituted 
for this study the use of the handy book on 
‘The Trees of New England’ by Dr 
and Mr. Brooks. These authors have covered 
the ground in an attractive and successful 
manner. Their truthful 


had most at 


Dame 


descriptions aré 
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and interesting, their plates are excellent, 
and, in short, they have produced a conven- 
ient and safe guide. We congratulate the 
lovers of trees in our Northern States 
upon the admirable textbooks which are 
now within very easy reach. 

There are many encouraging signs of a 
deepening interest in our trees as trees, 
and in forests as a precious heritage. Every 
good handbook which serves to increase 
this interest must be heartily welcomed. 





A Dictionary of Architecture and Building: 
Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 
By Russell Sturgis and Many Architects, 
Painters, Engineers, and Other Expert 
Writers, American and Foreign. In three 
volumes. Vol. III., O-Z. The Macmillan 
Co. 1902. 


The appearance of this third volume 
marks the completion of a work which will 
doubtless for many years remain the stan- 
dard encyclopedic dictionary of the subject. 
Upon the appearance of the first volume, we 
described in these columns the form and 
scope of the undertaking. We will now con- 
fine ourselves to some account of the con- 
tents of the third volume. The Dictionary, 
as a whole, is marked by the fortunate se- 
lection of its writers, and the appropriate- 
ness of these selections is no less evident in 
the third than it was in the preceding vol- 
umes. To take a single case: the whole sub- 
ject of the use of colored glass in windows 
has been committed to the care of Mr. John 
La Farge, who has approached the matter 
not merely as an historian (for as such 
he treats it with all necessary fulness), but 
as an artist familiar with the technique of 
the material and the limitations and possi- 
bilities of the art of the window-maker. The 
part of his article devoted to the colored 
window in America is particularly interest- 
ing, since Mr. La Farge was among the fore- 
most in developing that art. He therefore 
speaks from an intimate knowledge of the 
aims of the early workers and the difficulties 
they had to overcome. 

Among the articles in the present volume 
upon the history of Architecture, the most 
notable are those of Mr. R. Phené Spiers 
upon Roman Imperial Architecture and upon 
the architecture of certain Eastern coun- 
tries; of Mr. C. H. Blackall on Spain and 
Portugal, of Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin on Scot- 
land, and of Professor Frothingham on Sici- 
ly. The latter writer also contributes an 
article on Pelasgic architecture, which he 
defines as a style of building prevailing in 
the pre-Hellenic world, in addition to two 
styles of early date, found one in the valley 
of the Nile, the other in the valley of the 
Euphrates. Probably the longest single ar- 
ticle In the present volume is that upon 
Architecture in the United States, being Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler’s exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject from pre-Columbian 
times to the present day. Nor should we fail 
to mention Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow’s arti- 
cle on Romanesque Architecture, or his still 
more interesting treatment of the subject of 
Round churches, Among articles dealing 
with parts of buildings are especially to be 
noted two by Professor Babcock, one on 
Pendentive, the other on Vault, both partic- 
ularly to be commended by reason of the ex- 
haustive series of diagrams with which they 
are illustrated. These diagrams, although 


they would have been equally useful had 
they been given at a much smaller scale (a 





statement true of nine-tenths of the illus- 
trations in the Dictionary), form with their 
succinct text so valuable a presentation of 
their subjects that one regrets that the same 
method has not been employed more gen- 
erally throughout the work. 

Upon A@sthetics the chief article contained 
in the present volume is that of Mr. Henry 
Rutgers Marshallon ‘“‘Truthin Architecture,” 
a discussion of the expression, in design, of 
the essential facts of the plan and structure. 
The most important article on building ma- 
terials is that by Prof. George P. Merrill on 
Stone, an inquiry into the nature, use, and 
source of the stones most frequently employ- 
ed in construction, with special reference to 
those occurring in the United States. 

It need only be added that the great mass 
of definitions and of brief articles contribut- 
ed by the Editor is up to the standard of 
the earlier volumes, and that the biographies 
of architects are as complete as heretofore, 
to show that the work has been carried to a 
conclusion in precisely as_ satisfactory a 
manner as the first volume justified us in 
anticipating. 





Letters on Life. By Claudius Clear (Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll). Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1901. 

Only a hardened critic could refrain from 
laying aside his scalpel when an author, in 
his first chapter, makes a clean breast of 
his own ideals by declaring that ‘‘the high- 
est wisdom is to be found in common- 
places.” Dr. Nicoll has here suggested the 
obvious comment on such statements as 
that there cannot be good conversation be- 
tween two people unless they are united 
by a feeling of sympathy; that many persons 
have their heads turned by sudden success; 
that the first condition of learning is hu- 
mility; that it is perhaps wise now and then 
to have a pause if one is engaged in work 
which strains one’s faculties; that what 
is work to one man is play to another; that 
it often happens that one who writes bril- 
liantly does not talk in the same way; that 
men who are charming in society may be 
boors at home, etc., etc. Yet, in spite of 
its likeness in this respect to the immortal 
masterpiece of Martin F. Tupper, this vol- 
ume is not only readable but even stimu- 
lating. Its commonplaces are presented as 
“confirmed and illuminated by experience.” 
Dr. Nicoll’s illustrations are drawn from 
a wide range, from Rousseau to Mrs. Oli- 
phant, and some of the best are incidents 
related as having happened to friends of 
his own. The author shows his belief in his 
proposition ‘‘that literature is autobiog- 
raphy” by adding that personal element 
which 1s essential to good essays. His con- 
fessions respecting his visit to a palmist, 
his weariness of the sunshine of the Ri- 
viera, and his inability to make notes of 
what he reads, were well worth putting on 
record for the encouragement of weaker 
brethren. 

The leading characteristic of the book is 
a homely and kindly good sense, expressed 
in a clear and unpretentious style and 
relieved by a pawky Scotch humor. With 
all its platitudes, not a few shrewd hints 
are scattered here and there; as, for in- 
stance, that many people would be much 
better talkers if they could even slightly 
enlarge their vocabulary, and that the holi- 
day that does us most good is not the one 
we enjoy most, but the dull holiday. Dr. 





Nicoll is to be congratulated also on his 
skill in the choice of topics. Such titles as 
“On the Art of Taking Things Coolly,” 
“The Sin of Overwork,” “How to Remem- 
ber and How to Forget,” and “Should Old 
Letters be Kept?” whet the reader’s appe- 
tite immediately, and it is not disappoint- 
ed by the manner in which these subjects 
are treated. The lessons of ‘‘the American 
invasion’’ are expounded in three papers, 
one of which is based on Elbert Hubbard’s 
‘Message to Garcia,’ though Mr. Hubbard 
will probably regret to learn that the name 
of the author of that famous pamphlet is 
not given. The points in our own business 
policy which Dr. Nicoll especially approves 
are that American employers fire out the 
fools, pay good men well, and take good 
men into their confidence. Elsewhere Dr. 
Nicoll expresses the opinion that ‘“Ameri- 
ca is not nearly enthusiastic enough about 
her choicest spirits,’’ and alleges in evi- 
dence the neglect at Litchfield of the Beech- 
er traditions of the place. We learn with 
much pleasure that the author’s domestic 
cat, which can endure listening to most of 
the minor poets, could not stand some of 
the Laureate’s “laborious trash’ about the 
union between England and America, but 
deliberately left the room after hearing 
two stanzas. 


The Labyrinth of the World and the Para- 
dise of the Heart. By John Amos Ko- 
mensky (Comenius). Edited and trans- 
lated by Count Liitzow. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1901. 


Comenius is famous as an_ educational 
reformer; his memory has been _ piously 
cherished by the Moravians, and something 
of his travels and trials is generally 
known. But what his compatriots regard 
as his most important book—more valuable 
than the ‘Janua Linguarum,’ which was 
long used in schools, or the ‘Orbispectus,’ 
or his later “‘pansophic’’ works—has been 
little known except to Bohemians. ‘The 
Labyrinth of the World’ was written in 
1623, and first printed in 1631, ‘“‘probably 
either at Lissa or at Pirna in Saxony.” An 
enlarged edition appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1663, and was reprinted at Berlin in 1757, 
and at Prague, 1782 and 1809; this last edi- 
tion was suppressed in 1820. Within the 
last half century there have been many 
editions, always in Bohemian. German 
translations, abridged or adapted, appear- 
ed in 1781, 1787, and about 1872. Others 
exist in Hungarian and Russian. Count 
Liitzow, of the Bohemian Academy, now 
publishes a careful English version. His 
apologies, as writing in a language not his 
Own, are unnecessary, for his work is well 
done, and discloses to ‘“‘the largest public 
of readers in the world” what is at the 
least a literary curiosity, and (as he as- 
sures us) a beloved national classic. Parts 
of it are now read in the Bohemian schools 
for the style; and the song of the Bohe- 
mian exiles celebrates it with their ver- 
nacular Scriptures: “Nothing have we 
taken with us, everything is lost; we have 
but our Bible of Kralice and our ‘Labyrinth 
of the World.’” 

The ‘Labyrinth’ is a satirical allegory, 
introducing a shorter devotional work. The 
author, in his dedication to his patron, the 
Baron of Zerotin, says, ‘‘The first part de- 
picts the follies and insanity of the world, 
showing how, mainly and with great labor, 
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it busies itself with worthless things, and 
how all these things at last end wretched- 
ly, either in laughter or in tears. The sec- 
ond part describes, partly as through a 
veil, partly openly, the true and firm fe- 
licity of the sons of God.’’ The main part 
somewhat resembles ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
and still more the ‘Table of Cebes,’ which 
the writer may have known. It is deeply 
pessimistic, the work of a scholar who had 
recently seen his religion crushed, his 
house and library burned, himself, his fam- 
ily and friends driven forth. The transla- 
tor claims that it offers ‘‘an almost perfect 
picture of the life and thought of Bohemia 
and Germany .. . in the early years 
of the seventeenth century.”’ It bears 
the marks of a strong and even 
fair mind; it is curiously free from 
bigotry and “doctrines”; it repre- 
sents Christendom as a_ great church 
with ‘“‘many little chapels, to which 
those went who had not been able to 
agree.”” The book is one of the few alle- 
gories which tend to more than mere edifi- 
cation. The introduction includes a sketch 
of Komensky’s life by which the usual no- 
tices of him may be corrected. 


The Laws of Scientific Hand-Reading: A 
Practical Treatise on the Art commonly 
called Palmistry. By William G. Ben- 
ham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Large 
8vo, pp. 635, with 800 illustrations from 
life. 


Either as a manual of instruction for the 
learner or as a book of reference for the 
more expert, palmists are indebted to Dr. 
Benham for one of the most desirable 
works on their subject. Illustrations and 
text are good, abundant, and handsomely 
published. The treatment appears to be 
original, and is largely the outcome of an 
unusually varied experience by a practis- 
ing physician. The discussions are mod- 
ern; the earlier literature is advantageous- 
ly neglected. Continued study of the dis- 
eased and abnormal may have too much in- 
fluence on conclusions, yet the knowledge 
thus gained is of great importance to one 
whose business it is to weigh small de- 
partures from normal conditions. The 
word scientific in the title is not to be 
taken as indicating that the art has be- 
come a branch of science; that is not pos- 
sible while so much reliance is placed on 
mystification and the tricks of the trade. 
What science there is in palmistry would 
be better received if not discredited by de- 
ception and trickery. In the main the facts 








are not secured from the hand. The organ 


‘*A novel of passion, of love and hate, 


the sweetness of life and the bitterness | 


of death . . . all the characters of 
the story live and move and have their 
being.’’— The Speaker, London. 
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may tell whether its owner is a laborer or 
an idler; its neatness or want of it may 
decide whether he is an affluent or a lazy 
idler, and so on; nails, hairs, color, hard- 
ness, and the like may tell something, yet 


carriage, 
clothes, 


general manners, appearance, 
shapes, attitudes, and 
other features all are made to contribute 
to a story that in pretence is read off the 


hand. 


speech, 


There is here good display of the sources | 


of information and of methods of securing | 


and of using it. The instructions for inter- 
preting the lines, mounts, and other points 
of the palm are very complete, without in- 
creasing our respect. It needs little more 
than the injunctions to the learner to set 
the so-called art in its true light. One is 
told to adapt the line to the subject, not 
the subject to the line; the latter is said 


to be accurate only when the subject is | 


first understood, and the line applied to 
him—the interpretation of the line must 
depend entirely on the kind of subject on 
which it is seen; laziness or bile may de- 
stroy any amount of genuine ability. 
way this may be scientific; it is different 
with such formulas as—faint lines just be- 
ginning to form show emotions just start- 
ing to develop; or, the presence of the line 
of Apollo makes success easier; or, where 
the hair has been made white by shock you 
will find a broken or islanded head line; 
or, in the head line it has been found that 
the inner workings of the mind are dis- 
closed, etc., etc. A really scientific palm- 


In a | 


istry would be less attractive to gypsies | 


and other fortune-tellers, and to. their 
dupes, and would drop the gabble about 
Jupiter, Saturn, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, 


honest it would be! 
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